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THE GRASSES. 


Corn is now planted. The scar- 
city of provender, both grain and 
fodder, including under this term 
hay from whatever source derived, 
in very many sections turns the 
thoughts of farmers to the source 
whence their supply of these neces- 
saries is to be obtained, not only for 
the present, but the future. It is 
scarcely wisdom to stake our chance 
of support upon a single crop; but 
rather by a wise division into two or 
more to lessen the chance of failure. 
Nor is this all. No two crops re- 
quire the same nutritive substances 
in the same proportion, so that by a 
proper rotation lands may be prac- 
tically rested and their fertility pre- 
pr if not increased. 

Nitrogen, in its soluble form of 
acid, is the most 
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guminous, such as the clovers, peas, 
beans, and the whole family derive 
most, if not all, of their nitrogen di- 
rectly or indirectly from the atmos- 
phere, and hence do not need the use of 
nitrogen manures in their cultivation. 

The Agricultural Department in 
its work on grasses gives the name 
and food value of 136 varieties, yet 
in the list of those recommended for 
meadows and pasturage the list is 
narrowed down to less than a dozen. 
Hay is essential for feed where corn- 
fodder is unobtainable, but reliance 
seems to be placed on two or three at 
most, timothy, red clover, orchard 
grass. Pasturage is, however, the 
prevailing mode of feeding all kinds 
of stock, horses, cattle, sheep and 
even hogs at the present, and so likely 
to continue for years and in some 
sections for all time. Then, too, 
these lands are either meadow like 
those of mountains and rolling sec- 
tions, like New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and some 
of the South, as Virginia, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee; or levels like 
most of the South, and almost the 
entire great West from Qhio to the 
Rocky mountains. But these sec- 
tions are different in soil, in temper- 
ature and in rainfall, things having 
the most important bearing on pro- 
duction, as every farmer has seen that 
has been over his own neighborhood 
for a single year, let alone for two 
or three or more consecutive ones. 

Not so with our pasture lands, 
save those that grow clover. We 
pasture them equally close in wet 
and dry years; we turn in the stock, 
not noticing whether the young grass 
18 properly started in spring; we 
stop not for drought; we turn off 
only when autumn has killed all 
vegetation. 





known that those plants | styled le. 


| Now it may be asserted for a fact, 


| that no grass valuable for forage is 
| a perennial, coming entirely from 
roots, the famous Bermuda grass of 
the South not excepted. In this view 
it is no wonder that our fields are 
getting bare of the native grasses. 
Even our Southern marshes, some- 
times mowed for their bent and three 
bent and three-square, will show de- 
terioration in quantity if it is done 
for more than three successive sea- 
sons. There is no chance given for 
the grasses to head and reseed them- 
selves, save in a most unsatisfactory 
way, for the best return. 


Our purpose is not to teach the 
best grass for pasturage and soiling, 
but to give the nutritive value of 
some grasses little esteemed as stock 
food, and a few others scarcely known 
here, that might possibly be intro- 
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thirding, and rarely going beyond, 

our Jand is not suited to permanent 
pasture. That these where used are 
too small for dry years and not given 
such a variety as is best adapted to 
our mixed system of horses, cattle 
and sheep on the same plot. No ani- 
mal pays better for frequent changes 
than sheep. 

The albuminoids are the main nu- 
tritives in all foods, hence we shall 
confine the list to them. We give 
the percentage of albuminoids: 

Rep top, 13.9; timothy, 14.15; 
orchard grass, 15.97; meadow fox- 
tail, 15.73; June grass, Kentucky 
blue grass, spear grass, green meadow, 
R. I. bent, 19.88; English blue 
grass, wire grass, 12.69; Schrader’s 
grass, rescue grass, 17.05; brown 
grass, 15.78 ; velvet grass, velvet mes- 
quite, soft grass, Salem grass, white 
timothy, woolly soft grass, Yorkshire 
white, 12.37; evergreen grass, meadow 
oat grass, tall oat grass, 14.66; pigeon 
grass, 17.02; sweet vernal grass, 13.30; 
sheep’s fescue, 14.91; Italian rye 
grass, 13.10. All grown in Depart- 
ment grounds, Washington, the per- 
centage being those of them when 
richest in nutriment, which was not 


Yard grass, crow-foot, crab grass, 
wire grass, 13.60; crab grass, 23.13; 
red clover, —; Texas millet, 5.48; 
cat-tail millet, —. 

The list needs extending. We 
close with a single remark, that if 
timothy, now so highly prized, from 
its wild state has grown into so 
highly a prized forage plant, why 
may not our native crab grass, 80 
much richer in its wild state in. the 
nutritious substances, be made by 
cultivation and judicious selection of 
seed of far more importance to the 
farmer, living on higher lands, than 
where timothy flourishes. 
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CORN FQR YIELD AND FOR FOOD. 


The Experiment Stations are doing 
some very valuable work, if the press 
of the country will only spread it 
before their readers; not the agri- 
cultural ones, not the weeklies, not 
the religious ones, but the en- 
tire press. There is not acity paper 
that has not country subscribers, 
not a single State that has an Agri- 
cultural College, or Experiment Sta- 
tion whose “Reports” or “Bulletins,” 
however generously distributed, ever 
reach more than an insignificant 
minority of the farmers of the State. 

We ought to have a nation of read- 
ing, thinking farmers fully educated 
up to thé latest discoveries in their 
pursuits, just as bankers, manufac- 
turers, engineers, physicians are, not 
only through their journals, but 














public their discoveries. 

These were our thoughts when the 
Experiment Station Record for April 
fell into our hands. 
somewhat general, if not critical, 
notice of the hardiness and superior 
strength of corn and fodder-fed 
horses, in proportion to weight, had 
been attributed exclusively to their 
diet as the more nutritious, yet while 
true, generally, we failed to catch on 
to the true reason. 

In all corn growing sections noted 
for yield per acre close planting is 
the rule and not the exception. 

Thus in Connecticut some experi- 
ments showed “more dry matter in 
flint corn when planted a foot apart; 
in dent when two. The proportion 
of sound kernels followed the same 
rule so that when either crop was 
thicker there was the most soft 
corn.” 

“The closer the corn themore fod- 
der, and within the limits above the 
yield.” 

“It is a striking fact that the per- 
centage of albwminoids in the dry 
matter form the individual waive 
plant regularly increased asthe stand 
of plants was thinner.” 

This question then of planting be- 
comes one of great importance, shall 
we plant for quantity or quality? 
Taking into calculation our soil and 
the purposes for which we raise, 
market or home use, in which is 
there the more money? Will increase 
of yield compensate for inferior 
quality? Many farmers complain 
some years that even an increase of 
quantity does not keep their stock 
in condition, usually attributing it 
to the fodder or hay used. We thus 
plainly see that the corn is the im- 
portant factor. In most of the 
country corn is fed to horses in the 
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ear, so many fora feed. If so, an 
unreliable guide, and no better if fed 
shelled, or/ground; there is a defi- 
ciency of food-stuff. These points 
‘lead to one of two practical conclu- 
sions: Experiment with varieties 
until you hit the one richest in 
quality that will suit your soil best; 
then follow it up by trying to secure 
the proper distance apart to get both. 
Or, plant your crop at different dis- 
tances as your demands for a sale or 


home use | require. In their use 
may be found the progressive farmer. 
H. 





ENSILAGE AND BEETS. 


The Baltimore Weekly Sun of 
February 7th, last, contained an arti- 
cle on Ensilage, by President Alvord, 

of the Maryland Agricultural Col- 









I was, however, surprised at one 
statement which President Alvord © 
makes. He says: “I have found 
ensilage no better than roots, but in 
most cases just as good, and always, 
much cheaper.” 

In regard to its being much cheaper 
than roots no one, who has had ex- 
perience in growing and feeding both, 
will be disposed to dissent. But I 
seriously object to the statement. 
that the feeding value of ensilage is 
no better than roots. In fact, all 
my experience, and all that I have 
read upon the subject, show that corn 
ensilage has a much higher feeding 
value than roots, pound for pound. 
In my own experience there was no 
reasonable comparison between the 
two. At the New York Station 
(Geneva), in 1890, some experiments 
in feeding roots in comparison with 
ensilage were made by Prof. Emory 
(now of the North Carolina Station), 
showed that when cows fed on ensil- 
age were changed off on to the same 
weight of roots, they not only con- 
sumed a larger amount of hay, but 
actually fell off in milk production. 

In 1886 I sowed my last crop of 
mangolds. I had been a strong ad- 
vocate of roots, and although con- 
vinced of the value of ensilage, I 
still could not entirely give up the 
roots. That year I planted a twenty- 
acre piece of very fertile river-bottom 
land in corn for ensilage, with the 
exception of a rectangular. piece 
measuring exactly two acres, which 
was devoted to mangel wurzels. The 
mangels had, although the soil was 
fertile, a good dressing in the drill 
of a high-grade ammoniated fertil- 
izer, to give them a good send-off. 
The crop was good, both of beets and 
corn, but the cost of growing and 
harvesting the two acres of mangels 
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was equal to the cost of the remain- | 
(No guesswork | 
Tf the two | 
acres had been in corn I would have | 
e enough from the piece | 
to have fed fifty cows one month at | 
the same rate that the remainder of | 
The beets made | 
| troversy about corn’s source of nitro- 


ing 18 acres of corn. 
here, but actual figures). 


had ensil 


the fleld yielded. 


nowhere near the same weight, and 


in feeding took nearly double the | 


quantity for as good results as the 
corn ensilage. 
any beets since then. 


English and Scotch farmers are 


the men in this country that keep 


people growing roots at a loss. These | 
men come here with their old-coun- | 
try nutions about roots, and totally 


ignorant of the great capacity of 
our corn-plant. ‘They are the most 
conservative of mortals, and will 
keep on growing roots year after year 
in spite of the fact that corn can be 
grown at a tithe of the cost. And 
some of them write for the papers 
extolling root culture, and seedsmen 


find a = in selling beet seed, and | 
1umbug in American agricul- | 


so the 


ture is kept up. But root culture 


for stock feeding is rapidly passing | 
away wherever corn thrives in this | 
A short trial soon satisfies | 
| yield, but, also, that certain manures, 


country. 
an American farmer. 
I would like to note here the fact 


that we have at last, for the South | 


at least, the most perfect of all silo 


covers—cotton-seed hulls from the | 


oil mills. Of course they are not 


available outside the cotton belt, but | 
| like market gardners ‘have cabbage 


here they are cheap, and as a cover 
are simply perfect. 
W. F; Massey. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





THE SOURCE OF NITROGEN. 


The question between Prof. Mas- 
sey and X., as to the source whence 
corn derives its nitrogen, it seems to 
us is one capable of solution in a 
mathematical way. Corn, according 
to Mr. Gregory, requires 2 per 
cent. of ammonia; yet thereare many 
fertile soils that contain 1 per cent. 
or less—where do the crops get the 
residue? Where land grows 40 to 
50 bushels to the acre there is at least 
35 per cent. of nitrogen, but such a 


crop takes out 60 to 70 bushels of | 


nitrogen. Where does it get it? 

It seems to us that there is a me- 
chanical difficulty in the way also. 
In an acre there are 4,900 square 
yards. 
of nitrogen in the soil the roots of 


to spread over every inch of surface 
—a thing they never do. If wesup- 

se 35 per cent., 
cultural chemist, Prof. Wiley, esti- 
mates, then we are short about as 
much as the soil contaius. 


only 4 inches deep and recollect that 


chemiets take their specimens a foot | 
square and one deep the difficulty | 


only increases. In whatever way we 
look at it there seem difficulties. If 
the atmosphere should be the source 
then the application of substances 
to the soil for which nitrogen has 
great affinity would be a cheap way 
of manuring our land. 

Nitrogen has great affinity for 
potash and soda. How far the olden 
custom of burning all the timber on 
the lands as they cleared them and 
how far inland the effects of “the 
salt sea foam” may be felt, are ques- 


] have never raised 








\ If we | 
estimate that corn roots penetrate | 





tions not as yet answered. Soils in 
Washington county contain .25 per 
cent. of potash and .16 of soda. On 
the Eastern Shore potash and soda 
are combined in the State Chemist’s 
Report and range from .04 per cent., 
the lowest, to .17, the highest. 

So, without entering into the con- 


gen, we simply remark that neither 

the soil nor the atmosphere seem to 

have much available atmosphere. 
A Looker ON. 





GRAIN VS. STALK. 


berhaps the high reputation that 
stable manure has acquired is due 
almost, if not entirely, to its great 
stalk growth, so prone are we to as- 
sociate a robust, vigorous stalk in all 
the cereals with a first-class grain 
production, and this is true within 
defined, if not expressible, limits. 
Horticulturists and botanists have 
long since sought to build up a va- 
riety of trees and plants in which 
stalk was made to play an important 
part, it having been found by dearly 
bought experience that there existed 
a direct ratio between stalk and 


when applied, accomplishthis pur- 
pose far better than others. Wheat 
and corn have definite heights for 
best yields, and certain fertilizers 
produce them. Have we sought to 
grow the best varieties of any cereal, 


and tomatoes of a stalky kind for 
good heads and great yield of fruit. 
The following table, from Pendle- 


| ton’s Scientific Agriculture, gives the 
| percentage of. well-known ingred- 
| lentsin grain and stalk of common 


cereals: 
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As usual with old chemists, ni- | is the condition of the primitive or 


| embryo seed, many of which, when 
| the little peaches are cut in two, 


superior fodder growth of Southern | oy discoloration of the seed vary- 
> 


trogen is ignored. 
The point is well illustrated in the 


corn—as tested as a silage cropin the 


| North. The subject has not been | 


Then to get at 1 per cent. | studied as the merits deserve. 


Stations and Agricultural Colleges 
rather than our farmers, so prone to 


- | follow old-time custom. L. E. 
as the agri- 





FRUIT PROSPECTS AND ITALIAN OR 
SCARLET CLOVER. 


Much speculation is still rife 
among owners of peach orchards 
in this county as to the ultimatum 


' of the very low temperature which 
| prevailed on the morning of May 


the 6th. Mercury registered thirty- 
four degrees (34°) before and at 
sunrise, completely blighting the 
new and tender growth of many 
kinds of trees, in many instances to 
a distance of ten feet from the 
agi cone og everything at a 
igher altitude than ten feet escaped 
injury—young oaks of different 
varieties, hickories, persimmons, sas- 
safras, chestnuts, walnuts, holly, 








For | 
| all such experiments as will solve it | 
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magnolias, 4 ape vines, etc., etc., the 
new growt 

varied from two to ten inches in 
length, present the appearance now 


fire, scorched and brown—withered 
—dead. 


The memories of our oldest people | 
The | 
“scare” among fruit growers was | 


here fail to recall a parallel. 


unanimous and graded in intensity, 
according to the temperament and 
self-control of the individuals. Con- 
clusions in many 
quickly arrived at involving a sur- 
render of fruit prospects in toto. 
Twigs and _ branches bearing 
peaches were collected from various 
parts of various orchards, and with 
mournful tread carried to the nearest 
town for exhibition and inspection 
of village wisdom, where premature 
funeral services of many long and 
tenderly cherished hopes of the 
“horny handed” sons of toil were 
placed upon the “free list’ for the 
special encouragement of peach 
growing. Strawberry growers, too, 
enjoyed to some extent special recog- 
nition and favor of a similar brand, 
from their town and village sym- 
pathizers;—even the local news- 
paper editors, in many instances, 
liberally dispensed consolatory scin- 
tillations, free to the mourners of 
“dead prospects” (7) Partisan politi- 
cal managers are now industriously 
endeavoring to concoct a combina- 
tion with “Jack Frost” to chill and 
freeze the rapidly increasing pros- 
pects of a large crop of “Farmers’ 
Alliance votes,” but with the latter, 
as with the peaches and strawberry 
crops, the funeral services are in 
danger of being “pulled before they 
are ripe.” 

Of course all the blossoms of 
strawberry plants that were open 
and exposed at the time of the 


| “freeze” were killed; and, in low, 


flat land, even the tender green ber- 


| ries were injured, notwithstanding 


ripe berries are being picked and 
marketed—berries, too, of fine size 
and quality, such as bring cap-sheaf 
prices in the New York market. 


The puzzle with the peach crop 


ing from very light brown to blac 
“Will these a/l drop in June?” 
“That’s the question.” Should all 
drop that are to a slight degree thus 
affected, the crop will be materially 
reduced; though in some orchards 
there are certain varieties over-loaded 


_ to such an extent that fifty per cent. 


dropped or removed would be to 
the advantage of the trees and their 
owners. Location, surroundings, 
character of land, etc., as well as 
the general hardiness of varieties 


and age of trees, are this season con- 


tradictory in themselves, as regards 
bearing. Truly, it does seem that 
there are some things “past finding 
out” in fruit growing; or otherwise, 
there is a vast sight yet to learn. 
Apples, pears and plums have 
sustained no visible injury from the 
frost, and although the blooming of 
the apple occurred on the “light or 
full of the moon,” there are most 
ratifying prospects of a fine crop. 
Jo you ask “What has the moon to 
do with the blossoms of an apple 
tree?” Why nothing, in the opinion 


on some of which | 
_ gent people all over this great coun- 
| try who firmly believe that there 
of having been exposed to flames of | 


instances were | P 
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of the writer. Still it is an unde- 


niable fact that there are intelli- 


will be but few apples when the trees 
bloom in the “light of the moon.”! ! 


| Will moon worshippers - please make 


a note of the behavior of the apple 
this year ? . 

We are just finishing up this week 
the turning under of Italian clover 
(crimson or scarlet clover) in peach, 
plum and apple orchards. Some 
laces where the land is good, it 
reached to the bellies of the mules 


and stood as thick as it could stand— 


a perfect blaze of red heads—rolled 


| under with chains attached to the 
| plows. 
|,Henry Stewart, in answering the 


I notice with regret that 


inquiry of a Marylander in the Rural 
New Yorker, relative to best green 
manures for the orchard, gives it 
as his opinion that this Italian or 
Scarlet clover is greatly over-praised, 
and expresses doubt as to its value 
in this State for that purpose. This 
is indeed a great surprise to me, as 
I regard Mr. Stewart as a very con- 
servative and safe authority gener- 
ally on matters agricultural. If he 
could see the immense growth of this 
clover in this county, and the effects 
produced on a peach orchard, where 
a crop was turned in last season, I 
feel satisfied he would change his 
advice to Maryland orchardists. In 
brief, its value here for early pasture, 
Jor hay, and for a green manure, is 
beyond computation. 
J. W. Kerr. 
Denton, Md., May 20, 1891. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 


Crimson, Scarlet, Italian or En- 
glish clover, as it is variously called, is 
beginning to create quite a sensation 
among the farmers of the Eastern 
States where, its merits are known 
and appreciated, as an early forage, 
or green crop for turning under as a 
preparation for corn or other crops. 
Only a few years back “Crimson 
Clover” seed sold at sixty cents a 
pound among florists, as a flowering 
plant, pretty enough for any flower 
bed, and I know of nothing in nature 
more beautiful and striking to the 
eye of the lover of rural sights than 
a well set field of the clover when it 
is in full bloom. It can be seen for 
miles, like a bright blanket spread 
over the field, and continues to bloom 
much longer than the common clo- 
ver. The base of the blossoms(which 
average 24 inches in length) are 
deep crimson, and the tips bright 
scarlet; the two colors blending most 
beautifully together. 

Its time of blooming the present 
season with us here in Anne Arun- 
del was about the first of May, but 
it was not at its best until several 
weeks later, when upon cutting it for 
hay I found it a superior clover for 
that purpose; the only difficulty be- 
ing usually a lack of bright hot 
weather at this early season for cur- 
ing hay. Stock of all kinds are as 
fond of it as of other clovers, and 
the second crop seems starting 
vigorously where mowed or grazed. 
A field of crimson clover upon a 
blowing sandy soil, but which had 
boen manured for melons the pre- 
vious year, grew to an average height 
of 20 inches, while a field belonging 
to a neighbor upon which grew the 
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common clover, did not approach ‘it 
by several inches, although his land 
was heavier and more suitable for 
clover. Its greatest merit consists in 
its being a winter clover. The past 
winter it showed up green and thrifty 
after every mild spell, and seemed 
almost proof against freezing weather. 
The claim made for it by its advo- 
cates, of its ability to grow upon land 
too poor to grow other kinds of clo- 
ver, was well borne out in my experi- 
ment the past season. This fact en- 
courages me to believe it a veritable 
God-send to inany run-down farms 
of the country, upon which the com- 
mon red clover fails to set. 

Crimson clover is an annual, and | 
should never be sown in the spring. 
Any time in August (in fact I sowed 
mine the first week in September) 
will do for seeding, and if possible 
this should be done upon well pre- 
pared land, although upon the Eas- 
tern Shore and Delaware many sow 
it in their corn fields and peach or- 
chards at their last working, and get: 
a good stand thereby. It is claimed 
by those who have experimented, 
that for turning under green it is as 
valuable as a liberal dressing of ma- 
nure or artificial fertilizers for an 
orchard. Owing to the large size of 
the seed it requires at least double 
the amount of seed for an acre com- 
pared with red clover, but makes 
amends for this fact by-turning out 
double the quantity of seed. Now, 
agreeable to the editor’s request, I 


description of this valuable new clo- 
ver, and as some of his esteemed 
correspondents have done me the 
honor of calling me “conservative” 
in my writings for the “Old Pioneer,” 
I trust that your readers may not ac- 
cuse me of exaggerating, but will sow 
some of the Crimson clover either as 
a field crop or in the flower bed and 
test it for themselves. 

Respectfully, 

Harman’s, Md. 


R. 8S. Coe. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1890. 





Those who have seen the Agri- 
cultural Reports grow from an in- 
significant part of the Patent Office 
Reports to the portly volume of 
to-day, and the office becomes im- 
portant enough to assume a Cabinet 
position, will have seen one of the 
marvelous growths of the American 
people. And while the head is one 
of the President’s advisers, the office 
has not assumed the position it ought 
to occupy. To-day, as of yore, it 
plays “second fiddle” to the treasury, 
just as that has ugually done to the 
manufacturers. Clay, Webster and 
Carey, more than a half century ago, 
looked forward to the time when 
these should “stand alone” and not 
need the fostering hand of govern- 
ment, but the legislation of to-day is 
thought by many to afford indisput- 
able evidence that the same class of 
manufactures are still in “their 
swaddling cloths,” still “unable to 
stand alone,” still asking for govern- 
ment protection, and that other 
people should contribute to their 
support. In fact, that they are 
“babies” now as then, although the 
country has grown to sixty millions, 
and the very best of labor machines, 
such as the world has never seen or 
known hitherto, has reduced the cost 
of manufacture to a minimum. 








To-day, and for years, the farmers’ 
products have held the balance of 
trade in our favor, prevented the ex- 
portation of gold and silver, and 
covered the country with a net of 
railroads such as no country can 
boast of. Yet this “horse leech of 
protection” has eat up our commer- 
cial marine, once our pride and boast, 
and has increased the farmers’ ex- 
penses, until, to-day, in our Atlantic 
and New England sections, grain has 
become practically impossible to raise, 
the wages paid for so doing being 
more than the crop raised would sell 
for. This state of affairs started the 
Grange; it has inaugurated the 
Farmers’ Alliance; it bids fair in 
the near future to see an uprising 
in which taxes shall not only be 
equalized, but their burden shifted 
to shoulders that have never known 
their weight, and when others will 
have to practice a portion of the 
same economy that they have been 
so lavish of preaching to those that 
raised their bread and grew their 
meat and vegetables. Jackson said: 
“The blessings of government, like 
the dews of heaven, should descend 
on all alike,” and we much mistake 
the temper of the times if Western 
brawn that under Grant took Vicks- 
burg, and carried Sherman to the 
sea, and enabled Southern muscle, 
although in a hopeless minority, to 
hold successful battle with the serried 
hosts of the best fed and equipped 
armies the world has ever seen, be 
not found side by side in that peace- 
ful battle of the polls for self-pro- 
tection and the redress of common 
grievance in the not distant future. 

Then with an over-taxed class, with 
poor creps in many sections for two 
years, and another far from promis- 
ing in outlook, any and everything 
that promises to add certainty to 
their yield of crops, whether of 
cereals, fruits or plants, is to be cor- 
dially welcomed, and such is Secre- 
tary Rusk’s report for 1890. 

The Irish potato crop is large and 
in some sections has “rotted” badly. 
For this the Bordeaux mixture has 
proven a specific when applied when 
the leaf gives signs of its appearance. 
Apple scab yields to it if the blos- 
soms are sprayed when they make 
their appearance, and two or three 
times after. Grape rot is prevented 
by its application, and the ravages 
of the curculio on the plum and on 
the apple stayed." The same may be 
said of the coddling moth, another 
apple pest. When used on grapes a 
saving of from 400 to 500 per cent. 
was made, and trees may be effec- 
tually protected at a total cost of less 
than 3 cents per tree. 

For peach yellows, the doubt about 
its cause has not been dispelled, nor 
has any remedy for it been found. 
Perhaps the Delaware Legislature, 
at its late session, hit upon the best 
one: Dig up and burn every infected 
tree. 

In Illinois, drill planting, 1 grain 
every 12 inches and not over three 
inches deep, gave best yield with 
yellow corn in north of State, and 
indifference of varieties elsewhere. 
In Ohio the yellow varieties have 
done best, closely followed by the 
whites. 

In wheat in Ohio a seeding at the 
rate of 7% pecks per acre has done 


best, closely followed by the 5 and 6 
peck rate. And the red wheats have 
out-yielded the whites. 





For the “stinking smut” of wheat 
the Jansen method of immersing the 
seed wheat in hot water for 15 
minutes has proved very efficient. 

In Maryland a Department corn 
with the euphonious name (?) of 
“Angel of Midnight,” has proved ten 
days to two weeks earlier than usual 
varieties. | Connecticut seed leaf 
tobacco seed turned out well. New 
Gennessee White, Fulcaster, Im- 
proved Rice, and Velvet Chaff wheats 
ranked in value as named. 

The source whence corn gets its 
nitrogen is unexplained. It has no 
“nematodes, or root tubercles,” as 
have the legumes. 

Grow legumes that you may have 
a forage rich in nitrogen, a rich food 
for stock, and a rich manure to put 
back on the land to keep up its Fore 
tility. 

The rose chafer, such a pest of the 
rose bushes, and sometimes extending 
its ravages even to peach trees, is 
effectually disarmed, if not killed, by 
being sprayed with London purple 
mixed at the rate of 1 tb. to 150 
gallons of water. Dusting the plants 
with air-slaked lime, or gypsum, 
is a protective, and so is the use of 
pyrethrum 

To escape danger from Hessian fly, 
wheat in the wheat belt ought to be 
seeded after 1st of October. 

Yor plant lice use H. 0. (tobacco) 
powder in mid-day. 

Arsenites of ammonia, as ordi- 
narily diluted, do not injure foliage 
of squash, cucumber, potato, plum, 
cherry, box elder, apple, beans, grass 
or clover, and is as an effectual in- 
secticide as Paris green and London 
purple. 

Among the strange notions of the 
veteran statistician “is one of the pro- 
fuse, even wasteful use of the food 
products by the people of the United 
States,” in comparison with that of 
European nations. When Mr. Dodge 
shall have demonstrated that empty 
stomachs give a higher physical and 
mental aptitude than those that have 
full ones it will be time to discuss 
this question. It is generally con- 
ceded that our extra well-fed armies 
in the civil war was their atrength 
and gave them their well-earned vic- 
tories. 


The whole volume lacks that com- 
pleteness of detail that many of the 
former ones had, There is toomuch 
reference to unobtainable bulletins, 
etc., to render it perfectly satisfactory 
as a book of reference which it ought 
to be. 


The communication of Texas fever 
has been traced to “ticks,” and in- 
oculation possible as a preventive of 
hog cholera and swine plague; the 
one the typhoid fever, the other the 
pneumonia of swine. Sugar beets 
grow best where the thermometer 
averages 70° F., during growing 
season, With a monthly rainfall of 2 
inches. 


Sorghum bids fair to prove re- 
munerative where alcohol is used as 
a defecator for both sugar and mo- 
lasses. In Maryland, farm wages 
with board has changed very little, 
being $12.00 per month in ’69, and 
$11.25 in ’90. 

Scarcity sends up prices more than 
a full crop depresses. Thus a fall 
of 522 million of bushels in 1881 
sent up the price of corn 24 cents ; 
an increase of 522 millions the next 
year sent it down 15 cents. Yeta 








variation of 12 bushels per head will 
cause these changes. 

As there are only 460,000 copies 
of the report published to teach 
8,000,000 farmers, the only way to 
reach them is to abstract its contents 
for agricultural journals, in the hope 
that its valuable truths may meet a 
larger number of readers: A. E. 





ORCHARD GRASS. 


Dr. Ellzey, in his notes on Howard 
county Farming, gives orchard grass 
the highest place in the, list of 
grasses both asa pasture and hay 
grass. He says: “I speak from am- 
ple practical experience when I 
maintain that this is the most valu- 
able of all the ‘grasses we possess.” 
That sentence proves that his “am- 
ple” experience does not include the 
sale of orchard grass hay in the 
Baltimore market, for if he had 
tried to sellit there in competition 
with timothy he would have found 
that as a money crop it was out- 
ranked by timothy. And if he has 
fed the hay to horses and cows and 
they preferred it to timothy, his ex- 
perience is just the opposite of mine. 
He also says: “It is much to be re- 
gretted that certain theoretical wri- 
ters have, without practical observa- 
tion, written it down with perverse 
ingenuity and persistency.” Here 
again my observation is just the op- 
posite of the Doctor’s, for I have 
noticed that the “theoretical writers” 
have invariably written it “wp” with 
all the “perverse ingenuity and per- 
sistency” they were capable of, Or- 
chard-grass is the easiest grass to 
praise that I know of; it has so man 
“promising” traits, it is like a poli- 
tician before election, full of prom- 
ises ; and like the politician after the 
election, it is "way behind in per- 
formance. When you sow it (after 
having read the encomiums passed 
upon it by certain theoretical writers) 
you look forward to a permanent 
pasture or meadow, for it is said to 
make a good sod, or as Dr. Ellzey 
puts it, “If sown evenly and kept 
close grazed or mown, both grasses 

that is, orchard grass and tall mea- 

ow oat grass], will make a regular 
turf.” It will, in one sense, for the 
tussocks of orchard grass will be 
dispersed in regular order over the 
field—but at a considerable distance 
apart—and, as Dr. Ellzey so truly 
says, “the extreme abundance of the 
primary leaves, which fall down in 
mats and smother everything under 
them except the central tuft.” The 
Doctor has described the situation 
exactly. How these primary leaves 
which fall down in mats will smother 
out every other kind of grass, and 
when you mow the fine-looking mea- 
dow the machine cannot reach these 
primary leaves because they have 
fallen down in mats, but it cuts the 
“central tuft” with a few secondary 
leaves and some wire-like stalks sur- 
mounted by heads that, unless you 
have begun the erecting a little ear- 
lier than the Doctor recommends, 
will contain enough seed to spoil 
any manure for top-dressing that it 
may happen to get into. As for the 
pontine « 9 it makes a better hay than 
the first crop, because it has no stalks 
in it, but the quantity is surpris- 
ingly small ad as compared with 
clover hay for feeding it is not to be 
mentioned. 
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For the pasture-field, orchard 
grass has its place; it is early, stands 
a drouth, springs up soon after being 
grazed, and if closely grazed will all 
be eaten; if not closely grazed the 
seed-stalks will not be eaten, but 
when the seed gets ripe the cows and 
horses will eat the heads, being care- 
ful not to bite off any of the stalk. 
I once read an article on — 
rass by a man in ‘Tennessee. 

didn’t know whether he was a “the- 
oretical” chap or not, but, as he 
praised orchard grass a little higher 
than anyone else ever did, I suppose, 
according to Dr, Elizey’s standard, 
he was a practical man. He said, 
among other things, that in growing 
orchard grass for the seed, after the 
seed was thrashed out, the struw 
made excellent feed for horses ! 

Dr. Ellzey says that after June 10 
the hay “deteriorates with extraordi- 
nary rapidity.” It does, but think 
of allowing it stand until the seed is 
ripe, then thrashing out the seed and 
claiming that the straw makes good 
feed! I would not advise anyone 
to grow orchard grass for hay, for I 
honestly believe he will be sorry he 
ever sowed the seed. For pasture it 
may do, but its usefulness extends 
no further in this climate where we 
can grow timothy, which makes a far 
superior hay both for selling and 
feeding, and which will outyield 
orchard grass and outrank it’ at 
every point except for pasture. 

A. L. Crosby. 
Rockland Farm, Baltimore co., Md. 





RE MINISCENCES—Il. 


The young man that tried a life 
on the ocean wave found it rather 
damp and concluded to try farming 
and move the earth to suit him. After 
noticing how his neighbors managed 
their affairs, came to the conclusion 
that capital was the leading imple- 
ment in smooth farming. Havinga 
field well set in nigger-head stone, 
that figured on the wrong side of the 
profit and loss account, he talked it 
up to a citizen and let his eloquence 
go on a beautiful site there was on it 
fora summer seat. The argument 
closed, the bargain was made, and 
preparations to build began. The 
house to be built of stone, to relieve 
the ground from obstructions in cul- 
tivation, $10 was invested in draw- 
ing by an architect, with plans, speci- 
fications and a cupilo (which has 
since been removed and replaced by a 
mortgage), ‘The architect’s estimate 
was $2,500; when finished the bill 
footed up, without ground-walks, 
shrubbery and flower beds, $6,000, 
which fact took the owner sometime 
to realize; but he consoled himself 
with the thought that he could 
raise crops that would reduce it, but 
found.on giving orders to his men 
in the morning, before going to the 
city, that they did not carry out his 
instructions, and the only thing they 
did promptly was to collect their 
wages Saturday evening and visit the 
village. His figures showed him 
that kind of farming did not 
pay. Assoonas he found a cus- 
tomer he sold out at loss of about 
$3,000. Owner No. 3, on taking 
possession, went for fruit and flow- 
ers on a large scale and gave them 
his undivided attention. He dammed 





the water into a lake, laid off walks 
and planted trees from Norway and 
Texas; buried the big rocks and 
shaped things up, but the first chance 
he got he sold out at a loss of $4,000. 
Owner No. 4 found there was noth- 
ing fixed right on the place; he made 
the old boards and shingles fly and 
rebuilt the whole affair, moved out 
the side of the mansion and put in 
all the conveniences of a city. He 
had five acres in lawn as smooth as « 
floor that kept three men busy push- 
ing a lawn mower, raking and rolling 
the walks. Things were looking 
lovely, but he did not seem to be 
happy and sold out at an increased 


loss next summer. Owner No. 5 
appeared with carpenters and lumber 
and the sound of the saw and 


hatchet were heard until he moved 
to the city for the winter. ‘Then next 
it was sold again, and when owner 
No. 6 appeared he appeared to be 
sold too. One season of rural life 
was enough for him when he turned 
it over to No. 7, whose performance 
has not yet begun. But then, you 
know, men are only boys of an older 
growth, building up and pulling 
down, trying to get suited and get 
ahead of each other in making a big 
show. It is those to the manor born 
that live out their days in peace on 
the farm and can lie down in the 
arms of old mother earth when their 
natural time comes, with the assur- 
ance when awakening to find a man- 
sion already prepared for them. 
When he was a young farmer he 
liked to tell what he knew about 
farming, and it did not take him 
long to do it. Now he is old, if he 
could find out how’ much he don’t 
know about farming he thinks it 
would make a book about the size of 
Webster’s unabridged Dictionary. 
Joun E, CAKE. 


VETERINARY DENTISTRY. 





Within comparatively few years a 
new profession has sprung into ex- 
istence—that of veterinary dentistry. 
Until a few years ago all that was 
deemed necessary was to take a ham- 
mer and ten-penny nail and knock 
off “wolf teeth” to keep the horse 
from going blind; but now teeth are 
extracted not to keep the horse from 
going blind, because they do not af- 
fect the animal’s eyes more than does 
any other tooth, but to keep a bit 
from pulling and loosening them, 
causing the horse to have a sore 
mouth. As far as similarity of 
structure and kind of food extend, 
horse’s teeth are subject to the same 
deteriorating influence as the teeth 
of man. They may decay and ex- 
the nerve enough to catse 
toothache, as is sometimes seen when 
w horse takes a drink of cold water, 
causing him to throw up his head or 
hold it sidewise until the pain is 
over. tooth becomes 
ulcerated, the accumulated pus often 
ausing the jaw bones to bulge out; or 
it may break and discharge either 
through the nostril or upon the out- 
side, forming a disagreeable running 
sore. 


A horse’s tooth is not covered on 
the outside with enamel like a man’s 


pose 


Sometimes a 





tooth, but the enamel is folded 
through the substance (dentine) of 
the tooth. ‘The enamel, being har- 
der than dentine, is not worn away 
as rapidly, and presents a roughened 
grinding surface necessary to prop- 


erly masticate coarse food. ‘These 
toughened surfaces should not be 


filed off unless upon the edge of the 
tooth when liable to cut the tongue 
or cheek. 

As horses’ teeth are worn away by 
contact with opposite .teeth, they 
gradually grow out of the jaw bone 
until, in old horses, the teeth may 


simply -rest upon the jaw, being 
held in place by the gums. If one 


tooth should be broken out, the op- 
posite tooth is very liable to grow 
until it becomes long enough to 
strike the jaw opposite and produce 
a very sore mouth, making it diffi- 
cult to eat. 

The results of diseased teeth are 
often serious and always important. 
They are sometimes the cause of in- 
digestion and colic, because the food 
is not properly masticated. _Some- 
times mastication is so painful thata 
horse will scarcely eat at all, and be- 
comes gradually emaciated. When 
the teeth are diseased, the saliva us- 
ually has a very disagreeable odor. 
Diseased or abnormal teeth are often 
the cause of horses pulling on the 
bit, or wpon one line, or carrying the 
head sidewise, and of other faults 
which can be remedied or removed 
by a good veterinary dentist. 

Dental work, properly done, does 
not deceive any one regarding a 
horse’s age, “bishoping” work, done 
by unprincipled men with a view to 
deceive, being easily detected. 

Colts, until five years old, should 
have thoir teeth examined quite of- 
ten. After theirteeth are all shed 
at five years old, every year or two is 
sufficient. 

After a nice job of dental work 
that adds to the health, comfort, 
and usefulness of the animal, it 
would seem permissible, or be grati- 
fying, at least, to “look a gift horse 
in the mouth.”—Dr. L. N. Mayo, in 
Industrialist. 





POULTRY YARD. 


ITEMS OF SUMMER MANAGEMENT. 





Do not hatch out more chicks than 
there are suitable coops for,or than you 
can give sufficient nourishing food 
to keep them growing rapidly from 
now to maturity. Failure to make 
poultry-keeping profitable, is general- 
ly caused by attempting too much. If 
you have very little experience in rais- 
ing broilers, and wish to establish 
yourself in this branch of the chicken 
business, it would be better to 
begin by raising only a few hun- 
dred at first, and then to in- 
crease the number as you learn the 
details of management and create 
a profitable market for your stock. 
The profits will be proportion- 
ally. greater upon a limited num- 
ber of chicks well cared for, than 
upon a larger flock which has 
suffered from neglect. If, on the 
other hand, you have been unsuc- 
cessful with your sitters, and have 
only a few chicks to show for the 
spring, it would be better to delay 
bringing out any additional clutches 
until August or September, as eggs 


|. grain 








set in July seldum hatch well, and 
the chicks coming out during that 
month do not thrive, while later you 
would be more fortunate. Then too, 
the pullets hatched in the autumn 
would mature and begin laying the 
following spring about the time the 
early ones were falling off in their 
prolificness, and would thus cause 
the supply of eggs from the flock to 
be more uniform. In order to have 
eggs in the fall when the old fowls 
are moulting, and during the winter 
months, select the most promising 
pullets from the early broods. 

At this season the fowls should be 
given at least one light feed of 
a day, even if they have 
a large range to prevent bowel 
trouble, as the hens running at 
at large will consume a_ great 
deal of green fruit and immature 
vegetables, and, unless this supply is 
rendered wholesome by feeding them 
more nourishing food, the digestive 
organs will become deranged and evil 
consequences will follow. Market all 
the chicks you do not.intend to keep 
for the general flock as soon as they 
are large enough; be sure that the 
fowls have plenty of clean drinking 
water, and do not depend upon any 
stagnant pools there may be about 
the premises; gather the eggs reg- 
ularly, hunting up all the nests con- 
cealed in the high weeds or other out- 
of-the-way places; do not think be- 
cause eggs are quoted so low through 
the summer that they are not worth 
collecting; the large number of them 
to be obtained from the hens at a 
very small cost will pay well for all 
the labor and expense incurred. 

Some of the eggs might be pre- 
served for winter use They can be 
kept for several months, if perfectly 
fresh ones are used, by putting them 
in a strainer and scalding them 
slightly, when they are to be 
packed in salt and kept in a dry, 
cool place. If it is desired to 
keep them for a longer time it 
would be better to make a pickle for 
the purpose. This can be done by 
dissolving two quarts of lime, one 
quart of salt, and three ounces of 
cream tartar in eight gallons of boil- 
ing water. After the solution has 
been allowed to cool and settle, draw 
off the clear liquid into another 
vessel and immerse the eggs in it, 
taking care that all are covered; lay 
a cloth over them and pour the dregs 
upon it If the pickle becomes low 
at any time add more water to it. 

If it is intended to build yards for 
the fowls next season, the site for 
them should be graded now and 
seeded with a thrifty grass. Orchard 
grass and white glover are difficult 
to run out when once started, and 
would therefore be suitable for the 
purpose. A good turf could be 
obtained by sodding and then ma- 
nuring it heavily; but if there is 
not a fairly luxuriant growth when 
the yards are built, it will be difficult 
to obtain one afterward. Perhaps 
your plans include a new poultry 
house; if so, build it this fall, when 
the ground becomes thoroughly dry; 
many put off the erection of such 
building until spring, when the earth 
is saturated with moisture; conse- 
quently the floors remain damp for 
several years. Remember, a tall build- 
ing will be much colder than a low 
one in the winter time, and that 
ventilation may be overdone. 

H. R. STEIGER. 
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MORE INCUBATOR EXPERIENCE. 

We will give the record of another 
hatching. — 

One hundred and sixty eggs were 
put into the machine April 20; thirty- 
eight were tested out, leaving 122 
possible to hatch; one of these was 
afterward accidentally broken. Of 
those left in, 76 were Plymouth Rocks, 
4 light Brahmas and 38 crosses of 
Light Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks. 

70 Plymouth Rocks, 6 Light 
Brahmas, and 33 of the cross, 
hatched, or 90 per cent. of the fer- 
tile eggs—of those failing to hatch 
9 were mature, and 3 not quite so. 

Heat kept at 102° as nearly as 
possible, and no sprinkling practiced. 

We must protest against the ad- 
vice to deluge the eggs at any time 
during the hatch, as itis entirely 
unnecessary or a positive detriment. 

Let us have a record of hatching 
from your correspondents who rec- 
ommend this practice, with some 
reason for it, that can be justified by 
experience. 

Neither can we agree to the ad- 
vice to have the heat at 105° at any 
time, nor the increase or the decrease; 
careful experiments are on record 
where the temperature of hens has 
been taken at different hours dur- 
ing the hatching period, and the 
average heat is said to be not over 
103°; so, if the thermometer, with 
bulb on a fertile egg, marks 102°— 
the tendency of the heat to increase 
with growth of the chick, will if 
kept at that point, furnish the de- 
sired amount for a successful result. 

INCUBATOR. 





INCUBATION AGAIN. 

Poultry raising, whether with 
hens or incubator, to be successful, 
requires patience, judgment, and 
care. Should you try hens there are 
scarcely two that sit alike, or can be 
handled in the same way, should you 
have occasion to examine their 
“hatch,” a thing usually necessary 
to see that no hen has laid to them, 
or that none have been broken from 
two of the sitters seeking to occupy 
the same nest, a propensity that some 
hens are given to, A worse one is 
that of some hens to quit their nest 
from no known cause, and at no 
given season, whether the first, mid- 
dle or last of the setting season. 

After the chickens are hatched 
the troubles multiply. Some hens 
are proverbially hard to get in their 
coops; others are indifferent to which 
one, so it is a coop, much to the 
worry of their brood, that soon ac- 
quire a knowledge of this kind, and 
are unwilling to go _ elsewhere. 
Others have decided hostility to every 
chicken save their own, picking and 
fighting them without limit. Then 
again there is a hostility to colors, 
generally black or white, so that 
they will kill any of the objection- 
able color that comes near. 

From all these cares and annoy- 
ances an incubator and its brood is 
practically free. Three timesa day, 
at 6,12 and 6 o’clock, are all the 
visits an incubator needs. Morning, 
noon and night to turn the eggs; 
morning and night to fill your lamps, 
should you use them, and in the for- 
mer to sprinkle the eggs. At noon 
to turn and cool them down; the lat- 
ter @ troublesome job if the weather 





is warm or your incubator room hot, 
a thing sometimes occurring in May. 

After the chickens have. been 
hatched and accustomed for a few 
days to a brooder there will be found 
very little trouble to collect them 
under “a box or coop, as they will 
generally go together, and come 
easily when called, although turned 
loose in the open yard. 

If the feeding coop is placed with 
its end to the roosting coop (brooder) 
the chickens will soon learn to go 
under it, and will need only stopping 
up to keep them warm, and to pre- 
vent their coming out too soon in the 
mornings. 

It may be added that an incubator 
may occupy but a few feet in the 
kitchen and hatch as many eggs as 
twelve or fifteen hens, thus allowing 
them to keep on laying and reducing 
cost of their keep. 

We use a hot air incubator, and 
find that she compares fairly well in 
her out, put with our neighbors’hens. 
Frequently purchasing eggs from 
the stores and from neighbors for 
incubator purposes, we have noticed 
little difference in the hatch. Sea- 
sons seem to have the most to do 
with it in some unexplained way. 
All eggs that are carried any dis- 
tance should be rested at least a day 
before being set. 

For the above reasons we have for 
years discarded hens as hatchers. 

H. 





TURNING EGGS—INCUBATORS AND 
HATCHING. 

Every observer that has noticed a 
hen going on to lay, a setting hen 
going on her eggs after having been 
off, or at different periods of the day 
when setting, has noticed their con- 
stant custom of changing their posi- 
tions. Whether this arises from 
their becoming uncomfortable, from 
heat, or from the relation to their 
body, or from an instinctive knowl- 
edge that it is necessary to their suc- 
cessful hatching, is a disputable 
question. Egg-sellers contend that 
their turning is necessary to keep 
them fresh; that if not done the yolk 
will settle to one side and cause the 
more rapid decay of the egg. Now 
we know that the white forms the 
entire chicken, and that the yolk 
simply furnishes the food (nourish- 
ment) that goes to support the em- 
bryonic chicken until hatched, and 
for a few days after. In this sense 
the settlement of the yolk to one 
side, and its superior weight, may di- 
vide,ot may press together injur- 
iously the white so as to produce a 
malformed chicken. The  experi- 
ment of M. Debroste communicated 
to the French Academy of Science 
seem to show that the immotility of 
the yolk from the time of laying to 
hatching has much to do, if not all, 
with the egg’s fertility. Incubator 
men differ as with reference to the 
number of turnings eggs require; 
some think they onght to be turned 
every 5 or 6 hours, others that twice 
a day is sufficient. Perhaps the dif- 
ference is due to the completeness, or 
the reverse, with which it is done 
rather than the number of times. 
The moisture given them is a prime 
factor, because the fresh moist air 
must reach every egg under a hen 
with more or less completeness but 
can not do so in an incubator. 





Next comes the heat required; that 
obviously depends on the thickness 
of the egg-shells, some hens and 
some breeds having thicker shelled 
eggs than others. -As_ incubators 
differ in construction, in ventilation, 
and consequently in amount of cold 
moist air admitted so in the amount 
of heat required for a successful 
hatch. Mr. Bain, of the - Improved 
Common Sense, says 105°; Mr. Jacobs 
says 107°, if not kept up too long; 
Mr. Williams, of the Monitor, from 
101° to 103°; the Messrs. Von Culin, 
of the Simplicity Hatcher, from 100° 
to 102°, although 104 will not hurt; 
Mr, Craig, of the Folding Incubator, 
102° or 103°. All of these seem 
predicated on the kind, and, it ma 
be, the freshness of the eggs used. 
The Messrs. Von Culin would not 
have an egg over five days old, yet it 
is well known that a hen will steal 
a nest out and hatch every one, al- 
though they take at least three weeks 
to finish a clutch, laying every other 
day for most of the time and only 
every day for the last five or six days, 
sometimes three or four. 

It seems now to be conceded that 
the wider the range of the hens the 
more fertile the eggs. ‘That health 
and an active, vigorous young male 
has much to do with fertility is un- 
questionable. 

Now that eggs have been sold by 
the pound it may not be out of place 
to give the weight of those of the 
prominent breeds. Light Brahmas 
and Partridge Cochins, 7 to the 
pound; Dark Brahmas, Black, White 
and Buff Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, 
Houdans, 8 to the pound; La Flecke, 
Black Spanish, 7 to the pound; Dom- 
iniques, Games, Leghorns. Ham- 
burgers, Polish, 9 to the a Ban- 
tams, 16. Of these the Dark Brah- 
mas lay the fewest—70, and the 
Leghorns the most, 150 to 200 per 
year. 

Our own opinion is that jostling 
of eggs prior to setting has little to 
do with their fertility, if given 24 
or 36 hours ina moderately cool 
room to give time to recover their 
normal state prior to subjecting them 
to the heat of a hen, or incubator. 

A dozen good layers ought to keep 
an incubator of 100 to 200 eggs ca- 
pacity running all thetime. All in- 
cubators require time to get hot after 
being out of use, and the cost of the 
oil to heat them up, or the time for 
the hot water to act may be saved by 
keeping them running all the time. 

B. G. 





GROWING PEANUTS. 


The following is from a Southern 
paper: 

The best time to plant peanuts is 
about the middle of May, say 10th 
to 15th, in rows about 3 or 4 feet 
apart, and 16 to 20 inches the other 
way, and not cover too deep, 3 or 4 
inches, and the best results are ob- 
tained by irrigating the ground be- 
fore planting—it kills all the insects 
and gophers that destroy your seed, 
and you get a better stand and a bet- 
ter yield. The reason = peanuts 
should be planted the middle of May 
is that they ripen evenly and are of a 
more uniform size, dnd not so many 
little nuts. Very early peanuts ripen 
unevenly, and the first nuts that set 





on get_so ripe that they turn to a 
pink color, and if the land is a little 
sandy the stems get soft, -lose theis 
strength and will not lift the nutr 
from the ground, and the first nuts 
are lost, and there are many small 
nuts with black ends when they are 
cured. 
SEED. 


Like all other crops, good seed is 
required in order to get a good stand. 
Many made a mistake last year b 
planting poor seed. It takes about 
thirty pounds of the California or 
White Virginia and fifty pounds of 
the Tennessee Reds to plant an acre. 
Tennessee peanuts can be planted 
much closer in the rows. The Cali- 
fornia peanut is the best to plant, as 
it yields three or four times as much 
as the Tennessee Reds do and has a 
more ready sale. 

Peanuts require a rich sandy soil 
loam, that is known asupland. Damp 
land gives the nuts a straw color, and 
they are not as good quality as those 
raised on higher land. ‘They require 
no irrigation except on very sandy 
land, where some have found it profit- 
able, but as a usual thing when irri- 
gated the ground is liable to get hard, 
making the nuts crooked, ill-shaped 
and many times coloring them. 


CULTIVATION. 


Peanuts should be cultivated about 
the same as corn, not allowing any 
weeds to grow in them, keeping the 
ground loose and mellow, and when 
the aye begin to form they should 
not disturbed. If they are it 
causes the nuts to blight or nof fill 
out. The blooms do not require to 
be covered. Many think peanuts 
can not be raised without covering, 
but the less they are disturbed after 
blooming the better. 


HARVESTING. 


Peanuts should be harvested when 
ripe, and not be allowed to stand too 
long in’ hopes that the last ones set 
on will fill out and ripen, as you lose 
more than you gain. The little ones 
spoil the sale of the crop, and many 
are left in the ground that get over- 
ripe. Peanuts should be cut or 
plowed out and thrown into wind- 
rows, nuts down, and let lay a week 
or ten days and then sacked, as the 
best nuts are cured in this way, and 
they do not mold so badly and cure 
a better color. They must not be 
allowed to get wet, and then, when 
it comes to packing, you need not get 
in a rush, and they can be packed in 
better shape and it saves hiring so 
much help. The tops are good feed 
if stored away for winter use. All 
kinds of stock like them, and small 
nuts can be left on the vines. They 
make the best chicken feed. 





MEETING OF FRUIT GROWERS. 

It is proposed to have a meeting of 
the fruit growers of Kent and Queen 
Anne’s counties at the court house, 
in Chestertown, on Thursday, June 
11, at 2 o’clock, P. M., sharp, to dis- 
cuss the subject of fruit, the manner 
of packages, freighting and places 
of landing. This is a matter of 
great importance to all fruit grow- 
ers, and it is hoped that both coun- 
ties will be largely represented. 
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OUR OFFICE. 


Our friends will remember that 
our location has been changed, and 
that we are now to be found at the 
Northwest corner of Baltimore and 
North streets, Baltimore, opposite 
the American and Sun buildings, 
with entrances at 228 East Baiti- 
more and 6 North streets. The sign 
of “The Golden Plow,” which has 
long designated our whereabouts, 
has a conspicuous and glittering 
place over our North street donr- 
way. 





THE PROPOSED DANISH SETTLEMENT 
IN MARYLAND. 











If the anticipated immigration of | 
Danes to this State materializes, as | 


there is every reason to expect it 
will, our citizens will have cause to 
congratulate themselves on a desir- 
able addition to our population. 
These people form, indeed, almost 
the ideal of what immigrants should 
be to deserve and receive a.cordial 
welcome to our midst. Industrious 
and honest, simple-minded, virtuous 
and law-abiding, all of them pos- 
sessed of some capital and most of 
them experienced farmers, with spe- 
cial skill in dairying, or trained me- 
chanics, they promise to make most 
desirable settlers, and eventually, 


excellent and deserving citizens. 





= SS — 


The location their forerunner or 


agent has selected for them is a for- 
tunate one. In the territory between 
the two great cities of Baltimore and 
Washington, almost under the shadow 
of the national capital, with easy and 
cheap access to desirable markets by 
two splendidly equipped railways; on 
lands which, if not now very pro- 
ductive, are quickly and easily meli- 
orated, and upon which every dollar 
expended in improvements is certain 
to be returned many times over; with 
many advantages of climate and none 
of the casualties which threaten in 
other sections, they will begin life in 
the new world under auspices which 
seem almost entirely favorable, and 
encountering the kindest wishes of 
the people by whom they will be sur- 
rounded and of the citizens of the 
State generally. 





The Baltimore Sun of May 26 
contains the following: 

Seventeen hundred fair acres of 
Prince George’s county will soon be- 
come the home of 462 thrifty Danes, 
who, following the leadership of-Mr. 
Peter Ceder, of Copenhagen, will set- 
tle in Maryland and make it their 
future home. ‘The land can be seen 
in the glimpses by the traveler from 
Baltimore to Washington on the B. 
& ©. Railroad, if after passing 
Laurel, with that town on his right 
hand, he will glance to the left from 
the car window after leaving Laurel 
and the Patuxent river six miles in 
the rear. ‘The pleasing landscape of 
this place, the slightly undulating 
surface and the light, nutritious soil 
has been finally settled upon as be- 
ing what the Danish immigrants de- 
sire, and when about July 8 they set 
foot upon their future homesteads 
they will, it is expected, be ready to 
confirm the judgment of their fore- 
runner. The 1,700 acres is not 
necessarily all the land that will be 
needed, nor all that the indications 
of the first colony may point to as 
necessary to afford homes for all the 
prospective colonists, for Mr. Ceder 
says he may return to find that the 
group that has already purchased 
tickets has increased by a hundred 
or more during his visit here. Besides, 
several thousands may come in sub- 
sequent voyages. 

LOCATION OF THE SITE. 

The land has been secured through 
Mr. M. V. Richards, the B. & O. 
land and immigration agent, and he 
and Mr. William B. Sands, secretary 
of the State Immigration Society, 
have received the thanks of Mr. 
Ceder as well as his acknowledgment 
that they were mainly instrumental 
in detaining the desirable colonists 
in the best State in the Union. The 
acres lie, as one can see, on a map, 
immediately between the B. and O. 
and B. and P. Railroads, which form 
from Baltimore to Washington a sort 
of oblong loop somewhat similar to 
a modern race track. The central 
lot of the Danish settlement is Per- 
kins’s farm, which is about seven- 
teen miles from Washington, and 
the farmers will have ample facili- 
ties for sending their productions to 
Baltimore and Washington. Each 
farmer will take about fifty acres, to 








be devoted in part to dairy farming 
and the cultivation of grasses and 
cereals. There are, however, truck 
gardners among them, whose skill is 
expected to find the soil particularly 
adapted to their craft. The Scan- 
dinavians will find the people read 
to indorse a letter of welcome which 
Mr. Harold Jackson,, the Danish 
consul, yesterday received from 
Governor Jackson through Secretary 
of State LeCompte. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DANES. 


How the Danes live at home and 
how they expect to live here was thus 
told to a Sun reporter by Mr. Ceder: 
“It has always been my opinion that 
when a foreigner goes to a strange 
country and wants to make his living 
it his first duty to become a citizen 
of that country and to adopt the ex- 
isting mode of living there. Still 
you must understand that the Danes 
will doubtless hold on to many of 
the old customs of our country. I 
am satisfied théy will retain the 
Lutheran religion, and I think the 
first thing they will do in Prince 
George’s county will be to build a 
church. As to schools, I trust the 
county will supply all that 
are necessary. Marylanders will 
be astonished when they find 
that we Danes celebrate more 
holidays than they. We celebrate 
two days at New Toi, Holy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday, two days at 
Easter, Whitsuntide, Thanksgiving 
Day, and three days at Christmas. 
These days the people of Denmark, 
from the highest to the lowest, cele- 
brate with religious exercises. They 
have what is their greatest day, the 
Fifth of June, when is celebrated the 
anniversary of the Danish constitu- 
tion, which was received in 1849 
from King Frederick VIII. 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


“In Denmark every child is com- 
pelled to go to school from his sixth 
to his fourteenth year. The com- 
mon schools compare favorably with 
those in America, and al] Danes can 
read and write. ‘Phey have also geo- 
graphical and historical knowledge, 
Every country boy and girl attends 
the country high school from the 
age of sixteen totwenty. There they 
can learn drawing, agriculture, sur- 
veying and other things pertaining 
to the farmer’s life. Every school 
building, with its play-grounds, gar- 
den and orchard, is part of the pub- 
lic domain, and the public school 
teachers are trained in the Normal 
College. Every village school in 
Denmark has gymnastic apparatus 
in its yard, and gymnastic exercises 
form part of the curriculum, which 
accounts for the superb physique of 
the Danes. 


“Between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one years the boys and girls 
are compelled to attend Sunday- 
school in the aisles of the church 
after the morning service. They 
are catechised by the minister in 
bibical history and the articles of 
faith. The garments worn by the 
clergy are somewhat similar to those 
of the Church of England. The lit- 
urgy resembles closely that of the 
sister church across the North sea; 
hence we find that Danes resident in 
America feel more at home in the 
Protestant Episcopal than in the 
English Lutheran churches. 








MUSIC AND MARRIAGE. 


“The Danish young man marries 
usually between the ages of twenty- 
three and twenty-eight years. The 
marriage is celebrated six days. The 
bride and groom drive behind a band 
of musicians and relatives, and others 
follow. Sometimes fifty carriages 
are in the procession. After the 
ceremony and a dinner at the house 
of the bride’s father the band and 
procession follow to the new home 
of the couple, the band playing out- 
side for a time. The Danes share 
the fondness of northern races for 
music. Their popular airs—folk- 
songs—are mostly in the minor key; 
and are echoes of the moans of the 
ocean, which sings its first lullaby 
to the new-born babe, and often wails 
the requiem of the drowning sailor. 
The old Norse legends and sages are 
reflected in the songs. 


ONE-STORY HOUSES. 


“QOne-story houses are the rule. 
They have straw roofs, and the far- 
mer always endeavors to build his 
barns, house and stable to complete 
a square. The family eat at the 
same table with the servants. No 
distinction is made. The whole 
household is a pleasant family. In 
busy times the Danish farmer will 
work from 4 o’clock in the morning 
until 12 o’clock at night. In the 
winter the men thresh and the 
women knit. Many peasant homes 
still contain the loom for weaving 
the family linen. 


POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


“As to politics, our people are 
home-rulers. In Denmark the peo- 
ple are divided into two great par- 
ties, as in America. They take a 
lively interest in every public move- 
ment. 

“In the colony that is coming 
here there are a number of girls from 
18 to 28 years. We will try to se- 
cure employment for them in the 
State as family help, and I have no 
doubt that the family who gets one 
of them willretain her. The women 
are good workers and trustworthy 
servants. One need not be afraid to 
give them the keys to a jewel-box or 
the care of children. As for the 
men they are great workers, and no 
employer need fear that they will 
not be in their places Monday morn- 
ings.” 


And the American adds the follow- 
ing details concerning the purchase: 


Mr. Peter Ceder, the agent for the 
Danish colony which has been seek- 
ing land for a settlement in this 
State, went to New York yesterday 
and will sail immediately for Copen- 
hagen. He secured for his people a 
tract of about three thousand acres, 
embracing the land owned by State 
Senator Charles E. Coffin, the Per- 
kins estate, and the Hall property. 
These parcels of land are all in 
Prince George’s county, and the en- 
tire tract commences at a point a 
mile and a-half east of Beltsville, 
and extends north, following the 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road to about two and a-half miles 
of Laurel. It all averaged the ex- 
tremely low price, $12 an acre, some 
of it selling for $10, and some of it 
for $12 an acre. Considering its ad- 
mirable location, midway between 
the capital of the United States and 
the great seaport of Baltimore, and 
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not more than a few miles from two 
magnificent trunk railroad lines run- 
ning east and west, and north and 
south, and embracing more than 
eleven thousand miles of railroad un- 
der their management, the price may 
be said to be wonderfully low. There 
are several houses and outbuildings 
on the property. The land is light 
loam on the low hillsides, and rich 
in the bottoms, where there is a 
heavy growth of timber aud a good 
stream of water. Tobacco has been 
grown upon the cleared land, and 
the meadows are rich, and have not 
been cultivated. 

Mr. Ceder expects to arrive here 
with his friends from Denmark early 
in July. His party consists of about 
seventy families, including about 
seventy-five girls and several carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, and other trades- 
men. The giris will be able to se- 
cure work in the neighborhood as 
domestics, and the cities of Baltimore 
and Washington, and the tradesmen 
will be employed in putting up the 
houses for the new settlement. Most 
of the males of the families are far- 
mers, accustomed to trucking. They 
will establish a store at some con- 
venient point on the Washington 
Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and will have a postoffice, 
school, and church near the farfns, 
which will be divided into lots aver- 
aging fifty or sixty acres. Most of 
the colonists profess the Lutheran 
religion. 

Mr. Ceder will take with him to 
Denmark a letter from Governor 
Jackson, extending a hearty weloome 
to the Danes; also, one from Mr. 
Wm. B. Sands, of the State Immigra- 
tion Society, assuring them of all the 
assistance possible. Danish Consul 
Jackson has also sent them a letter, 
expressing the opinion that Mary- 
land is a very desirable field for 
them to settle in. A number of 
practising physicians have written 
letters about the healthfulness of 
the location. 

The terms upon which the land 
is sold to the Danes are very easy. 
They will be required to pay only 





about from one-seventh to one-fifth | 
cash on the land allotted to them, | 


the remainder of the price to be paid 
in yearly instalments, with six per 
cent. interest. 





THE WESTERN WHEAT CROP. 

The Farmers’ Review of Chicago, 
in its last issue, says: “Throughout 
the country the condition of winter 
Wheat has not greatly changed. In 
some sections drouth and insects 
have produced a small apparent 
decline, but this decline has been 
largely offset by recent copious rains. 
In Illinois, seventy-three corres- 
pondents show the prospects for an 
abundant crop of winter wheat are 
still good. The average condition 
is considerably above the average. 
The Hessian fly has done consider- 
able damage in some counties, more 
trouble from this cause being re- 
ported than from any other state. 
Indiana reports show that the gen- 
eral condition of the wheat crop 
good. None of the correspondents 


mention the Hessian fly. The pros- 
pects in Ohioare good, only a few 
correspondents reporting damage 
from drouth and late freezing. 
Winter wheat in Kentucky has 
been damaged some by cold weather, 
drouth and rust. 
reports damage from the Hessian 
fly. Fifteen correspondents, how- 
ever, report the condition equal to 
or above an average. Michigan 
crop promises to be about an average 
one. The condition of Wisconsin 
wheat has been lowered by dry 
weather, but the late rains will un- 
doubtedly have a beneficial effect. 
According to present appearances, 
it will be nearly an average crop. 
“Kansas has fallen considerably 
since last reports. Although the 
crop will be a good one, it has been 
injured considerably by recent dr 
weather. Hessian flies and chine 
bugs’ ravages reported from Coffey, 
McPherson, Marion, Reno, Dickinson, 
Butler, Montgomery, Riley, Sedg- 
wick, Woodson, Labette and Gray 
counties. In Missouri some damage 
from Hessian fly 1s reported, but the 
prospects are good for more than an 
average crop. In Nebraska and 
Iowa the condition is good, Des 
Moines county, in Iowa, alone re- 
porting damage from Hessian fly. 
Oats are looking badly in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. In 
Nebraska and Ohio the crop is in 
good condition, and promises a full 
yield. In the other states the con- 
dition is .considerably below an 
average. In Kansas and Missouri, 
while the outlook is very good in 
sowe counties, it is poor in others.” 





WANT THE CONTROL. 





Messrs.John C. Walsh, Wilmot John- 
son, Charles B. Calvert, Charles H. 
Stanley, William H. Bosley, Charles 
R. White and Allen Dodge, trustees 
representing the stockholders in the 
Maryland Agricultural College, have 
filed a petition in the Cireuit Court 
of Prince George’s county, against 
the Governor and the board of pub- 
lic works of the State, including the 
directors on part of the State. The 
petition complains that the stock- 
holders have not a fair representa- 
tion in the board of trustees and that 


| the management of the college is 


placed in the hands of those not en- 
titled by law to exercise it. They ask 


| for a mandamus against the defen- 
| dants, commanding them to turn 
| over to the petitioners the office of 
| trustees of the college, the books, pa- 


pers, etc., and to give the petitioners 
the representation on the board of 
trustees to which they are entitled 
under act of 1866, chapter 53, and 
to allow them the representation and 
vote of seven in a board of eleven 
members. Anorder was signed by 
Judges Briscoe, Brooks and Crane, 
laying arule upon defendants requir- 


| ing them to appear in court and 





show cause on or before the 15th day 
of June, 1891, why the writ of 
mandamus should not issue as pray- 
ed for, provided a copy be sent to 
William Pinkney White, attorney- 
general, one of the defendants, on 
or before the 1st day of June, 1891. 
The plaintiffs are represented by 
Charles H. Stanley, one of the plain- 
tiffs. 


Larue county 





HOME DEPARTMENT. 





The What To Do Club. 


OUR MOTTO. 
Do what you can, 
Not what you cannot; 
Not what you think ought to be done, 
Not what you would like.to do, 
Not what you would do if you had more time, 
Not what somebody else thinks you ought to do, 
But, do what you can. 





I THINK Amanda A. has demon- 
strated fully that it is better not to 
live in the midst of one’s work, nor 
get in its vicinity. Itis well to for- 
get it when we are done with it. It 
is clearly a Scriptural injunction 
that we take no thought for the mor- 
row. How can we help thinking 
about a thing that is staring us in 
the face all the time? And, on the 
other hand, why should we not live 
as much as we can among our pleas- 
antest surroundings. I know some 
of you say (eapectally those who have 
children), how can we keep things 
nice if we use them all the time? 
Well, if you mean spic and span nice, 
of course you cannot, but that kind 
of nice is not popular; it may show 
your housekeeping off to advantage. 
No! thatisamistake; show rooms— 
especially those seldom used—are no 
indication of the condition of the 
rest of the house. It does seem to 
me that people are getting to be more 
honest in their manner of living. 
They are not so bent upon turning 
only one side of their lives out, and 
are not so much afraid of what peo- 
ple think of them. I don’t believe 
any one in these days would split a 
narrow stair carpet down the middle 
and cover a bare strip down the cen- 
tre with crash, to make it look like a 
protection for a wide carpet. No 
carpet would be preferable. Yet it 
was not an uncommon device half a 
century ago. 

It seems to me that everything we 
do for the mere sake of appearance 
is more or less sham. I don’t mean 
by that the things we do for beauty 
or fitness, only what we do to make 
our possessions, or our circumstan- 
ces, seem better than they really are. 
If we have to economize we need not 
make a secret of it; and if we have 
plenty, we may as well use it openly 
and ‘honestly. 

Pomona asks 8. D. how to keep 
worms from late cabbage. I have 
tried a liberal pinch of salt on the 
centre of each head, in the evening 
or just before raining, and found it 
good. The rest of the information 
asked I will hunt for if no one else 
givesit. DorotHea DooLitr_e. 





I po wonder that people will go to 
live where fruit and vegetables can- 
not, and I pity Mrs. Funston from 
the bottom of my heart. What can 
they find in such a country worth 
having? Wewho have an average 
climate and abundant fruit and flow- 
ers ought to count our blessings eve 
day and be proportionately thankful. 
I should think every one would come 
to live in Maryland who could crowd 
in. 

Our asparagus bed, which for two 
or three years has seemed to be fail- 
ing, has this year picked up and 
given us an over-abundance. I at- 
tribute it to bad usage, having trusted 
the hired man, but this year my son 
took it in hand, gave it a liberal top- 
dressing of manure and a liberal sup- 





ply of salt this spring, so-that it has 
been better than ever before. 

One gets tired of the usual way of 
cooking—with toast under and drawn 
butter over it—so I varyit by making 
soup of it. Use a mutton or veal 
broth, boil asparagus tender, mash 
through a colander as you do peas, 
and treat the soup just as you do 
green pea soup. Fry squares of bread 
in butter till light brown, put in the 
tureen and pour soup over as you are 
about to serve it. 

HELEN Buazers. 





“HERE!” though late to answer to 
roll-call, and when I have given my 
excuses—I know it is not good taste 
to begin giving them as soon as one 
is seated—with the bright faces of 
the sisters, most of them looking so 
contented and having clear consci- 
ence, I drop my eyes under their gaze 
and begin. First, a marriage from 
the house—and most of you know 
what that means these times when 
help is so scarce and the detentions 
connected with country life, waitin 
for this, that and the other, to finis 
off garments, etc. Had the work 
been fora young, bright girl just 
about to assume the duties of mar- 
ried life, with so much before her, it 
seems to me it would have been 
easier, although their wants are 
greater in “this world’s goods,” but 
to arrange for the marriage of a 
woman well up in years, is indeed 
hard to do. Second, an attack of 
the malady now spreading over the 
country, la grippe, put me to bed, 
and since being up, my usual energy 
has not returned, and I fear will not 
fully return for months. When 
every thing, and every one depends 
upon one person on a farm to manage 
all the departments, it is indeed a 
serious thing for sickness to overtake 
oneself. Loneliness surges over us 
when there is no #ympathizing, lis- 
tening ear in which to pour our 
petty, every-day trials, and a house- 
keeper’s life is full of them. Did I 
hear you say,enough! Yes, I think 
so, too, for it does no good to com- 
plain. We are put here to brighten, 
not sadden the life of others, there- 
fore let us do the former. 

The beautiful roses are blooming 
so profusely this season, and earlier 
than usual. Now is the time to try 
the “Table Decoration” found in 
April 1st of THe AMERICAN FaRM- 
ER, a paper we all welcome so hear- 
tily semi-monthly. Do not fail to 
hunt up your glasses and bowls to 
imitate the cut given, and when your 
families are seated around the cheer- 
ful table, look around to see if the 
smiles are not deeper and words more 
eloquent than usual. Flowers, you 
know, are refining; even the chil- 
dren feel their influence, and ’tis 
their minds and hearts you must 
train, for in a few years, very few, 
they will have taken the places of 
older and more experienced ones, 
who may have been called away to 
their long rest. 

How novel to me seems the life of 
our Kansas writer. I am much in- 
terested in her home descriptions. I 
know nothing of Western life and 
sincerely hope she may let us hear 
from her frequently. I am so curious 
to know what State she moved from, 
and if she would not think me too 
inquisitive, to know what took her 
to so new a place and how long she 
has lived in Gover county. 


‘ 
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I was surprised to find from an 
article in the last Farmer, ensilage 
is used in summer. I had no idea it 
would keep after warm weather set 
in. lused it a few times, but not 
with much success, and one winter I 
neglected feeding it until February, 
which seemed too late; not being 
able to consume it before grass put 
up, at that season the ensilage began 
to sour and cattle refused to eat it. 
I hauled the balance out on the farm 
for compost, I thought, but I noticed 
whenever the cattle got in that field 
they made for the ensilage. I did 
not know why they enjoyed it then, 
when they had refused to eat it earlier 
in the season. I believe it to be ac- 
quired taste any way. 

How can walls of hard finish be 
whitened? I have mine washed 
twice a year to keep the fly-specks 
and dust off. I find they are grow- 
ing darker with age. What can I do 
to make them pretty again? <A 
painted wall is pretty, but expensive, 
and we have no painters in our sec- 
tion ? 

Can any of the sisters tell me how 
to stop the beds from creaking ? 

Iam sorry “D. D.” looks upon a 
vegetable dinner as “a dinner of 
herbs.” I feel there is nothing bet- 
ter than these raised under our 
watchful eye, and they come to the 
table so fresh and juicy. My, how I 
would enjoy a mess of fresh peas 
from a country garden! but it looks 
like several weeks will elapse before 
we have that great treat. 

Let us all resolve to plant out sey- 
eral varieties of strawberries in the 
fall; that way we can have them for 
so much longer time. And what is 
nicer three times a day than straw- 
berries gathered from our own gar- 
dens ! BEssiE. 





THE question of when and what 
to eat may seem to some a hackneyed 
one, but is of vital interest to all. A 
healthy stomach and clear brain add 
more to the enjoyment of life than 
indulgence in the luxuries so care- 
fully and expensively heaped upon 
many tables. To simplify and have 
sound, vigorous health is preferable 
to the paraphernalia of the sick 
room and all its dainties. I have 
had people tell me “they would 
rather have something good to eat 
and be sick than to deny themselves.” 
The food originally assigned to man- 
kind was very simple, and if all had 
continued in this primitive state of 
innocence and freedom from all the 
worry consequent on luxurious liy- 
ing, they would have been a different 
race physically and mentally. Most 
of us aspire to a long life, and the 
only means to attain it are by re- 
fraining from excessive, as well as 
improper, indulgences. Graham 

ems, milk, fruits and other light 
oods are not simply for babies. The 
farmer who makes his breakfast on 
meat or -fish, fresh or salt, with or 
without condiments, has a consum- 
ing thirst and often a demand for 
stimulating drink. This indulged 
in, consequent depression takes place 
and the “all-gone” feeling demands 
its stimulating dinner. The farmer 
who breakfasts on gems, crushed, 
pearled oat or wheatena, and fruits, 
eats and drinks simultaneously and 
requires no extra draught, has his 
brain in a composed state, his temper 
and passions under control, is able 
to work as many hours of the day as 





others and has the pleasure of better 
regulated health and greater length 
of years than his compeers, who are 
constantly exciting themselves by 
stimulants in the form of flesh, fish 
or alcohol. 

Many farmers of athletic frames 
and constitutions break down early, 


not exclusively by being worn out by | 


hard labor, but in great part by their 
overfeeding three times a day on flesh 
meats, especially pork. If their food 
was more simple they would com- 
plain less of the effects of hard labor 
and infirmities of age at seventy than 
they do now at fifty. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that the brain 
is clearer, the organs of digestion 
less heavily taxed, the whole machin- 
ery of life in better running order 
when the meals are made up of sim- 
ple food, simply cooked. Is there 
not something gross in eating so 
much pork, infested perchance with 
the little mischief-makers, which be- 
ing out of sight are also out of mind? 
Does not the patient stomach protest 
against food made hard by frying? 
Do griddle cakes soaked in butter, 
stewed kidneys, cold boiled ham, 
washed down with tea and coffee, 
make pure blood, keep the brain 
clear, the nerves quiet and strong for 
the wear and tear of life? It is well 
to think of these things, and, if what 
is called a generous table proves to 
be a hindrance, then let all seek out 
and practice the better way. A recipe 
for strawberry fritters calls for a 
pint of the fruit stirred in batter and 
fried in plenty of boiling fat. How 
much better to serve the berries 
plain in pretty glass dishes! Have a 
small side table set at each end of the 
table where the viands for use can 
be reached and the dishes not in use 
placed there without extra attend- 
ance. As to the flies, if a little pick- 
aninny is not attainable as here at 
the South, to gracefully wield the 
fly-brush, or there are no fly-fans or 
traps\near, then use spider-web fly- 
paper concealed by vases of flowers 
or fastened back of pictures. 
A STRANGER. 
Sand Hills, Augusta, Ga. 





I FEAR you will think this letter 
unreasonable, for I have it on my 
mind to tell you about the snow- 
storm and three days’ blizzard that 
visited us the last week in March. 
As far as I know, little or nothing 
was said about it in the newspapers, 
for fear, I think, of discouraging 
people looking for homes in the West. 
One of the principal advantages held 
out to settlers was the short, mild 
winters, and that cattle would not 
only live, but grow fat without shel- 
ter or food through the winter, ex- 
cept such as the prairies afforded. 
That some have existed under those 
circumstances I admit, but it was a 
costly experiment, by the thousands 
of cattle on this range a few years 
ago. When rounded up in the 
spring only four or five hundred were 
found alive. What became of the 
others, the tons of bones gathered by 
the homesteader and sold at the rail- 
road towns will give you an idea. 

The story of the failure of the 
crops in so many parts of our coun- 
try last year,and the words “drouth 
sufferers,” are familiar to every one. 
With us, a few loads of corn-stalks or 
cane, perhaps a small stack of wheat 
orrye not worth thrashing, consti- 
tuted our stock of feed. Hardly any 
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one had more than would last two or 
three weeks. Some feared to run the 
risk and drove their stock a hundred 
miles or so East, where crops had 
been better; others had to stay, hop- 
ing that “He who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb” would not forget 
us, fixed up the sheds and made what 
preparations they could for winter. 
The first snow fell on the eighth of 
January; from that time till the 
eighteenth of April there was never 
a day but one could find snow in the 
draws orravines. It did not lay long 
on the prairies, and the cattle, though 
thin in flesh, were able to “rustle.” 
Winter passed and we were singing 
“Live horse and you shall soon have 
grass.” On the twenty-third of 
March, about noon, it commenced to 
snow; we “said it cannot be much 
at this time of the year.” As night 
came on the storm increased and the 
wind was terrific; it continued all 
night and in the morning was no 
better; the snow had drifted on the 
north and south sides of our house 
up tothe eaves and the doorways 
were blocked up. The boys made 
their way first to the horse stable; 
that was ful! of snow up to the hor- 
ses’ backs. Then to the cattle-shed 
open on the south, and the corral 
was one big snow-drift. An hour 
longer and not one would have been 
taken out alive. The horses were 
turned out to face the storm, or 
rather to drift with it; they seem to 
be able to take care of themselves 
better than cattle. The cows were 
put in the stable, chicken houses any 
place, for shelter; and still the snow 
fell and drifted, every ravine was full 
and about six inches on the level. It 
was dangerous to travel even a short 
distance, one was liable to step off 
and drop into a drift thirty feet deep. 
Some stock was lost that way. The 
number of cattle in this county was 
about twelve thousand ; ten per cent. 
died in that storm. Some lost every 
head, as many as forty; others, only 
afew. It would make my letter too 
long to tell of all the expedients re- 
sorted to to provide food for the 
starving animals. Some cut willows 
ind carried to them; others having 
sheds covered with old hay or cane 
tore it off; one man emptied his bed- 
ticks and, if he was never thankful 
before that his beds were filled with 
straw and not feathers, I guess he 
was that day. 

If there should dwell in the heart 
of any that read this a spirit of dis- 
content, it may do them good to hear 
a little of how the “other half live,” 
and lead them to feel how much they 
have to be thankful for, and that 
after all the “lines have fallen to 
them in pleasant places.” 

LovuIsE FUNSTON. 

Gove Vo., Kansas. 

THE plaguey men folks we have 
on the farm almost worry the life out 
of me. After I have treated them 
the best I know how, they say women 
don’t know how work ought to be 
done. I was seriously considering 
whether life was worth living, or 
marriage a failure, when Barkis’s 
sympathy for me come in and turned 
the scale. Then, I thought, as long 
as there is one sensible man like him 
to be found there is hope. 

I have formed my plan of garden 
work which I think will be a suc- 
cess, being convinced that it is no 
use to put a man in a garden with a 











hoe, for there is danger of their tak- 
ing root—and I want something more 
ornamental in my garden—I like to 
see them in action and the hoe moy- 
ing, but when stock-still, like a 
scare-crow, they are no more use than 
one. They say the field-work must 
be attended to first; they put in 
crops and fertilizers when often it 
takes one to pay for the other, and I 
know that the garden is the most 
profitable spot on the farm, and all 
I ask is plenty of well-rotted man- 
ure and the ground worked at the 
proper time and kept in fine tilth 
with a thorough working once in a 
week. This spring I have had it 
laid off both ways and planted all in 
hills, the small seed in little circles. 
The peas look nicely twined together 
in pillars, and the beets, onions, car- 
rots, etc., have a cute appearance in 
their circular groups. My object is 
to have the ground cultivated both 
ways with a two-horse cultivator, 
knowing when the horses do all the 
work men will ride behind them. 

I find it is not only the new coun- 
tries in the West that the lady wrote 
home describing a fine country, for 
men and dogs who have lots of fun 
hunting, but awful hard on women 
and horses, but that is a good 
deal the fault of the women. For 
my «part I expect I am too good- 
natured and too easily persuaded, but 
if Sally knows herself, she is going 
to have the old order of things re- 
versed in her grange. I think if 
some of the sisters will try a circular 
hill of peas and notice how they 
throw out their little supports and 
cling to each other, it will remind 
them how a family circle should 
grow up and support each other 
against winds and storms which are 
sure tocome in the best regulated 
families. SaLLy LuNN. 





HOURS OF EASE. 


ADD TO YOUR VOCABULARY. 





A certain father constantly told 
his daughters, “Girls, get new words 
in your vocabularies!” It was plain 
his admonition was heeded. Seldom 
were girls met whose language was 
as varied and picturesque as theirs. 
They were never at a loss to express 
exactly what they intended. They 
used different phrases to describe 
different feelings and sensations, and 
the proper one appeared where it was 
needed. After talking to the aver- 
age girl, to whom everything is “aw- 
fully sweet,” or “simply dreadful,” 
and whose terms for joy or grief, as- 
sent or denial, can be confidently 
predicted, it was a pleasure as well 
as a relief to listen to these bright 
young people, whose conversation 
showed what might be accomplished 
with a little effort. 

The English language, made up as 
it is of words derived from the prin- 
cipal languages of the world, holds 
immense possibilities for the student. 
Those able to speak or write it easily, 
who have a ready command of a 
correct phraseology, possess a power 
quickly recognized and strongly felt. 
And it isa power with a sufficient 
amount of study can give to those 
willing to take the trouble to acquire 
it. 

Every one may not be able to 
write freely and with the most agree- 
ble effect to the reader, although, 
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with the requisite amount of pains, 
more could be done in this direction 
than most people suppose. But it is 
at least possible for young people— 
and some older people—to “get a 
few new words into their vocabula- 
ries.” A book of synonyms is an 
easily accessible help. It could teach 
a few adjectives besides those in 
every day use, which are frequently 
worn threadbare. Indeed, some of 
these stock phrases have become 
meaningless. A family which estab- 
lished a fine for the use of any one of 
them, coupled with a reward for a 
clever application of a new word, 
might institute a reform which would 
spread, as do the ripples, until it cov- 
ered a whole corner of society’s mill- 
pond.—Harper’s Bazar. 





- QUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Being fully convinced that the very 
best work we can hope to accomplish 
in “The Home Department” will 
always be that of awakening and de- 
veloping the energies and ambition of 
the coming men and women of our 
circle, with a desire to accomplish 
some definite and worthy purpose, I 





two premiums to those boys and girls 


who between this and the end of the | 


year will adopt some method of earn- 
ing money, and pursue it honestly and 
faithfully, and then send in a clear 
report to this department, written by 





| lieved to be dead.” 


themselves, and submitted in time | 


for publication in the November No. | 


of ‘THE FARMER. 

The clearest and most satisfactory 
REPORT, showing perseverance and 
systematic pursuit of the plan first 
adopted, even though others may have 
made more money, will entitle the 
sender to a copy of Prescott’s FER- 
DINAND AND ISABELLA, Illustrated 
Library Edition, 2 vols., which the 
approach of Columbus’ Quadra-Cen- 
tennial will render timely and par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The second best report entitles the 
sender to a copyof “T'HE Boys AND 
Giris’ OWN Book”—a popular ency- 
clopedia of the sports and pastimes 
of youth. 

Three of the regular correspon- 
dents of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
will be asked to judge of the merits 
of the reports as they appear in the 
November 15th number of the paper, 
in time to announce the successful 
competitors and send premiums by 
December 15th. The names of the 
competitors must not appear in the 
paper, but be sent to “CERES,” to- 
gether with the reports, and the 
judges will not know them till the 
announcement of the successful ones 
is made on December 15th. There 
are many ways in which boys and 
girls can earn something regularly 
and systematically, and it will be in- 
teresting to our readers to know just 
how each one does it, and a most ex- 
cellent practice for them to give 
expression to their experience dur- 
ing the undertaking. 

Do not strive to do great things. 
Do that which comes to hand most 
naturally, and don’t weary in doing 
it well and continuously. It is in 
that way the greatest deeds come to 
be done, and if by this effort the ball 
1s set rolling that leads to greatness, 
Mm one or more of our young people, 
T hope the Home Department will 
live to see it. CERES. 


' account was the 
will, with our editors’ sanction, offer | 


LIEUTENANT GRANT’S CHANCE. 

The true story of Lieutenant 
Grant is almost too good a story to 
be true, and reads like one of those 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling invents. 

Its scene is laid in Mr. Kipling’s 
own territory, and it deals with 
dacoits and jungles, and the little 
daring Goorkhas of whom Mr. Kip- 
ling isso fond, and with native 
princes and rajahs and hand-to-hand 
fighting and the glory of the British 


| arms. 


In the early part of April the 
Associated Press, under the un- 
familiar date line of Calcutta, told of 
a massacre in Minipur, wherever that 
may be, where semi-barbarous native 
Indians arose against the represen- 
tatives of the Empress of India and 
killed them treacherously while they 
were negotiating terms of peace, and 
trying to put the right rajah on the 
throne from which troops of the 
wrong rajah had driven him. The 
news was partly rumor, partly horri- 
ble fact, and the names of many 
commissioners and officers were given 
as dead and as butchered after death. 
And at the end of each newspaper 
brief statement : 
“Lieutenat Grant. who left Tamur 
for Minipur with eighty men, has 
not been heard from. He is_ be- 
It was a most 
unimportant ending of an anti- 
climax. Nobody but the Grants of 
Grant, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
who “raised the Black Watch,” 
knew or cared about this unidenti- 
fied and unknown Lieutenant Grant. 
What was one lieutenant and eighty 
men to three commissioners and 
colonels and | the commissioners’ 
wives and the picked troops of the 
Forty-fourth Goorkhas ? 

But on the days following came 
fuller and more accurate accounts of 
the massacre; and it was told how 
the Manipuri had shelled the Resi- 


_ dency with the same cannon the Em- 








press of India had sent them as a 
token of her royal good feeling; and 
how -the young officers and Mrs, 
Grimwood had escaped in the night 
and travelled on foot by jungle paths 
for 120 miles, living on roots, to be 
rescued at the last by Captain Cow- 
ley hurrying forward with re-enforce- 
ments; and how Mrs. Grimwood’s 
husband and the others who had left 
the Residency to arbitrate had been 
cut into quarters and thrown into 
the moat for the pariah dogs to man- 
gle as they pleased. It read like a 
page from the history of the Sepoy 
mutiny, like a modern version of the 
terrible stories of Cawnpore, Delhi 
and Lucknow, and it was a blow at 
the British rule in India, and a trial 
to the hearts of every one who read 
it, whether he read it in English or 
translated into a foreign tongue. 
But there was one saving clause, one 
paragraph that lightened the rest for 
every one who read it, for Lieutenant 
Grant, the unknown, marching, un- 
conscious of massacres, between T'a- 
mur and Manipur, had at last been 
“heard from.” 
at the end, as it had on the days be- 
fore, modestly, as became his rank, 
behind the colonels and commission- 
ers. “Lieutenant Grant,” it read, 
with 80 men, has defeated 4,000 
Manipuri, and has taken Fort Tho- 
bal.” Now nobody knew whether 
Fort Thobal was bristling with can- 
non or a mud embankment, but 


His paragraph came | 





every one could appreciate that 80 
into 4,000 goes fifty times, and that 
Lieutenant Grant’s chance was only 
one in fifty when he charged up the 
wall of Fort Thobal and drove the 
Manipuri across and over the other 
side. And all over the world, thanks 
to telegraphs and cables, the name 
and fame of Lieutenant Grant be- 
came momentous and familiar, not 
only in the clubs of London, but in 
the elevated cars of New York, and 
at breakfast tables from Paris to 
Portland, Oregon. For if all the 
world loves a lover, it loves a hero 
next, and the chance that came to 
Lieutenant Grant, and the way he 
rose to it, became a brilliant spot in 
the gloomy tale of treachery, butch- 
ery and blundering of the Manipuri 
massacre. Lieutenant Grant held 
Fort Thobal for three days, and then 
repulsed the Manipuri again at Along- 
taing in a fight that lasted three long 
hot hours, during which the Sena- 
putty prince and his two commanders 
were killed, and the Manipuri were 
driven off into the jungle by Lieu- 
tenant Grant’s men of the Second 
Burmahs. . 

General Sir Frederick Roberts, the 
commander-in-chief of the Indian 
army, has congratulated Lieutenant 
C. J. W. Grant, which is as it should 
be, and “Punch” has given him a 
full page all to himself; it is also as 
it should be that Lieutenant Grant 
is as handsome as his portrait shows 
him to be, and that-he is only thirty 
years old. “It is the boys—the raw 
boys—who do the fighting,” Mulva- 
ney says; and though Lieutenant 
Grant 1s no raw recruit, he is a boy 
in years, and the Second Burmahs 
are but newly formed. Now, while 
the home government sends out more 
commissioners to determine who 
blundered and who should be pun- 
ished, let -us hope that some other 
Board of Investigation and Inquiry 
will do more for Lieutenant Grant 
than congratulate him, and that he 
may go to Simla on leave, and ride 

‘with all the pretty girls, and wear 
¢gool things, and drink the wine of 
praise and approval, and keep out of 
the clutches of Mrs. Hanksbee. And 
in time he may get his regiment and 
become a K. C. Who knows? 

Aud in the meanwhile his father, 
Lieutenant General D. G. 8S. St. J. 
Grant, who is now in London, goes 
to all of his many clubs that the 
members may say, “Ah, Grant, fine 








| stitches. 
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boy that boy of yours; ought to be | 


proud of him.” And then the Lieu- 

tenant General says, “Pooh! pooh! onl 
yt os I 

did his duty”; and then goes home, 


| and tells his wife everything they say. 


| 





| 





Perhaps this may seem to you a 
great deal of bother about one young 
man; but do not think of what he 
did, but what he might have done. 
He might have said: “I have no in- 
structions to take Fort Thobal. I 
have no right to risk my men’s lives 
at odds of fifty toone. I onght to 
make a masterly detour, and show 
my strategic knowledge, and leave 
Fort Thobal and the 4000 Manipuri 
alone.” Who would have blamed 
him? Fabian would have done it. 


But Lieutenant Grant walked right | 


up the mud wall and over the other 
side. It was his chance, you see,and 
he took it; and teaches the moral 
that when one’s chance comes, it is 
much better to be reported as “heard 
from” than ‘“missing.”—Richard 
Harding Davis, in Harper’s Weekly. 





HINTS AND HELPS. 
RECIPES. 


Lemon Butter orn Honry.—Take 
8 lemons, grate the rind of 4 of them; 
the yolk of 12 eggs, 4 pound of but- 
ter, 2 pounds of pulverized sugar; 
beat well, and boil about half an 
hour, stirring constantly. This is 
considered by some to be fully equal. 
to honey made by bees. ‘Try it, you 
who are without bees. 


ENGLISH WALNUT Canpy.— White 
of one egg whipped and mixed with 
one pound of confectioners’ sugar. 
Mould the nuts in it and place upon 
a dish to harden. Delightful! 

BESSIE. 








A GLOVE BAG. 

Made of any goods you choose, al- 
ways choosing what will suit best the 
‘ts where you design the bag to be 

ung. Three different kinds of 
cloth, each five-eighths of a yard in 
length, and each to measure as much 
or more in width 

One kind for the outside of the 
bag, one kind for the lining, another 
for an inner lining. Also a small 
bit of plush or velvet. Six good- 
sized brass rings, and three yards of 
cord or ribbon for strings. A piece 
of box-board or very stiff paste- 
board. 

Directions for making: First, cut 
from three kinds of cloth three cir- 
cles as large as the cloth will cut, 
exactly the same size. (The inter- 
lining is best or crinoline.) . 

Next, cut from box-board two cir- 
cles the sizeof a large saucer, ex- 
actly alike. One of these small cir- 
cles place between the outside and 
interlining, putting-the centre of the 


- large and small circles exactly to- 


gether. 

Prepare the other small circle by 
basting the plush or velvet on to one 
side, leaving a large seam to turn 
over the edge of the circle. Cut two 
or three rounds of old flannel or 
thick, soft woolen cloth, just a trifle 
smaller than the paste-board. Place 
these between the two small circles, 
and sew together with long cross- 
Next, baste in smoothly 
the inner lining, sewing lightly 
around the small circle to hold all 
in place. Finish the edges of the 
large circles all together, either with 
a binding or a large cord. On the 
finished edge, at equal distances, sew 
the six brass rings. Through these 
rings draw two sets of strings to hang 
the bag by. The edge of small cir- 
cles fill thickly with pins,—hat pins, 
shawl-pins, and smaller pins, black 
and white. 

This bag will be found very con- 
venient for hall or hall-closet. The 
cushion at the under side, always 
ready to answer the often repeated 
“Will you be kind enough to give me 
a pin?” and the open pockets keep- 
ing in safety the gloves or mittens 
until wanted.—Zsther Paige 





BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 

GeneRAL.—Fire in Jacksonville, Fla., 
caused a loss of $500,000—By the explosion 
of powder on a work train at Tarrytown, 
fifteen men were killed and twenty wounded, 
mostly Italians—A mortgage for $31,000,- 
000 has been filed on the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad--Two thousand 
people witnessed the opening of the graves 
of the mound builders at Fort Ancient, 
Ohio—Mr. Blaine continues to improve in 
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health—The 
ended—U nited States supreme court upheld 
the constitutionality of the original —- 
law passed by Congress—A trust fund has 
been given for an Episcopal cathedral at 
Washington —Secretary Tracy has issued 
an order applying the civil service methods 
to Norfolk navy yard—President Harrison 
returned safely to Washington after a trip 
of 10,000 miles—The Northwestern railroad 
discharged its switchmen ina body, in order 
to be able to run its road without interfer- 
ence— The President commuted to life im- 
prisonment the death sentence of the Na- 
vasss murderers—Negotiations for reci- 

rocity with Peru are expected to be opened 
n Washington—A complete mail service 
with Alaska will be inaugurated July 1— 
Secretary of the Interior Noble requested 
the resignation of Green B. Raum, Jr., as 
the assistant chief clerk of the pension 
bureau—The Industrial Conference held 
in Cincinnati formed a third party, to be 
called ‘‘The People’s Party of the United 
States of America,”’ the platform declaring 
for the abolition of National banks, for the 
sub-treasury scheme and the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. 

Forgian.—The Czarewith of Russia was 
attacked and seriously wounded by a fanatic 
at Otisu, Japan ; the attack was the result 
of a visit to a Buddhist shrine by the Czare- 
witch, who wore his boots, an offense 
against the religion of the country—A 
politico-flnancial panic occurred at Lisbon 
—Maunicipal elections in Spain show a large 
monarchist majority—Emperor William was 
thrown from his carriage and had a narrow 
escape from death—The Portugese Cabinet 
resigned—-The immigration of destitute 
Hebrews from Russia into England has as- 
sumed such proportions that the country, 
it is said, is becoming alarmed—Ex-Queen 
Natalie was taken from her residence in 
Belgrade by soldiers and forced to leave 
Servian territory—Kunckel Herculais, presi- 
dent of the French Ethnological Society, 
while conducting an investigation into the 
locust plague in the village of Sidieral, was 
overcome by heat and fatigue and fell 
asleep. He was attacked by locusts, which 
devoured him—-There was « sleet and snow- 
storm throughout Great Britain. 

MaryLanp.—The Queen Anne’s Farmers’ 
Alliance adopted resolntions favoring tax 
and administrative reforms in Maryland— 
The Farmers’ Alliance in Talbot county 
demand three-fifths of the delegates to 
nominating conventions for members of the 
Legislature and county commissioners—T he 
Kent County Farmers’ Alliance is looking 
after representation in the Legislature— 
Preparations have been made in Hagers- 
town for the June meeting of Dunkards on a 
large scale--The timber on the Yough Manor 
tract, Youghiogheny river, Garrett county, 
Md., has keen sold for $50,000--Mr. Lewis 
Ridgely died in Howard county, aged 
seventy-eight years—Reports from the pros- 
pecting party in the interest of the Danish 
colony indicate that 500 Scandinavians will 
settle in the Western part of Maryland this 
summer—The grand jury of Harford county 
has presented the directors of the Maryland 
Central Railroad for manslaughter in caus- 
ing, xs is alleged, the death of the victims 
of the Overshot trestle through decayed 
timbers in the trestle—The United States 
signal station at Baltimore will be moved 
to Johns Hopkins University, where, with 
the co-operation of the University and the 
Maryland Agricultural College, a State 
weather bureau will be established—Several 
business buildings were destroyed by fire in 
Cambridge -Cardinal Gibbons was taken 
sick with a malaria! attack at Bryantown, 
Charles county, and compelled to give up 
his visitation to Southern Maryland—The 
Cecil County Agricultural Society has re- 
organized, with George S. Wooley, presi- 
dent—Ex-Judge George W. Dobbin died at 
his residence in Howard county, in his 82d 
year —Col. Harrison Adreon died, in his 51st 

ear. He was appointed postmaster of 

Itimore by President Garfield, and was a 
lawyer by profession. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS—May 30. 


BREADSTUFFS. 


Flour—Quiet. We quote city with Super. 
7ha3 85; Extra $5 50a5 65; Western Super. 
15a3 90, do. Extra, $425a475, do. Family, 


2. 
Wheat—Southern steady, quotations bei 
110i 4 eta. for Fultz, and { l2al 15 cts. fox 
omy ’ Pa) ie gat active ; No. 2 

Mae ng a cts., June 1 07 ™ 
July 106% cts. wean 


Corn thern steady, white selling at 
67 cts., and yellow at my cts. Setenn dull 
— spot was quoted at 65% cts.. July 61% 








lumber lockout in New York Oats t. 











Es ee 2 


Ungraded Southern and Penn- 
sylvania cents. Western White 54a56 cts. 

Rye—Inactive at quotations. Choice Western 
9ia%s cents, od to prime, %a%3 cts., and com- 
mon to fair 7 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw—Hay firm and in demand at 
quotations. Choice Timothy, 12 Wasi3; good 
to prime, 12a$12 50; mixed, fair to good, 10 00a 
$11; common and inferior, 8 00ag9; clover, 900 
agl0; off grades, 8 ag? 50 on track. Straw 
ruled firm. Kye in carloads at 17 50a$18 for 
large bales in sheaves, 12a$13 for blocks; wheat, 
blocks, 8a%9: oat, blocks, 10 5S0a$ll 50. At 
Sva!es—Hay—Timothy. 1lagi3, Clover Hay 9agil 
per ton. Straw—Wheat, $4, Rye, l4agi7, Oat $9 
perton. Ear Corn 0 00a$4 00 per bbl. 

Mill Feed—Firm and in good demand. 
Western Bran, light, 12a14 lbs.,22a23; medium, 
l4alé Ibs., 20a$21; heavy, over 16 lbs., 19a$20, 
and Middlin $20, all on track; City Mills 
Middlings, 2 | per ton, delivered. 

Provisions—Quiet, with quotations as fol- 
lows: Sugar-pickled Shoulders 6% cents; 
smoked sugar-cured Shoulders, 7% cents ; 
sugar-cured Breasts, 8% cents: canvased and 
uncanvased Hams, small averages, 11 al2 cts.; 
large averages, 1l<all cts. per lb. Mess 

ork, old, $1200, and do. new, $1300 per bbl. 

rd, best refined, pure, 8 cts. per Ib. 

Butter—Demand fair. e quote fancy 
creamery 18a19 cents, good to choice creamery 
léal7 cents per lb. Imitation creamery lbal6 
cents per lb. Fancy ladle-packed l4al5 cents, 
prime to choice do. l3al4 cents per lb. Store- 
packed 12a13 cents, and creamery prints 19a20 
cents per Ib 

Cheese—Dull. We quote fancy full cream, 
New York State, 58 to 60 lbs., 10X%all cents, 
choice full cream, 10%al0\ cents; New York 
flats, 30 to 35 Ibs. size, llall 44 cents per Ib. 


Eges—Receipts small; quotations for hen 
e 8 cents per dozen. 
oultry—Demand good. Quotations: Large 


spring chickens, 25 cents per lb., small to me- 
dium 20a23 cents per lb., old hens 11 4al2 cents 
per Ib., and old roosters 25a30 cents apiece. 
Canned Goods—Steady for the season. We 
quote two-pound Peaches, $2 00; three-pound 


yenemen, 2a$2 10; two-pound tomatoes, 65 cents; 
arrowfat Peas, 1 l0a$1 15; Barly June Peas, 
1 %Ha$l 40. 


Tobaceo—Receipts, goods and prices main- 
tained at quotations below for Maryland— 
Common and fros per. 100 Ibs., lagl 50; 
sound common, 2 ; good common, 4a}; 
middling, 6ag8 , good to tine red, 9ag11: fancy, 
12a$13; upper country, 3ag20; ground leaves, la 


Wool—Demand moderate. We quote un- 
washed 22a25 cents, tub-washed, 32a35 cents, 
pulled, 25a28 cents, and Merino 16als cents per 
pound, 

LIVE STOCK. 

Beef Cattle—Fairly active. Prices of Beef 
Cattle this week ranged as follows: Best 
Beeves 5 87%ag6 00. those generally rated first 
cn 5 00ag5 % ; medium or good fair quality 

Odage 00, and ordinary thin 


teers, Oxen and 
Cows 2 00ag2 50 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep and mbs—Dull. We gue sheep 
at i cents per lb. gross, and Lambs 5}a7 
cents per lb. gross. 

Swine—Inactive. The range of prices for 
good hogs is from 6% a6%c., good tat Western 
at 6%a6% most sales 64a6% c., with choice at 
6X net; rough hogs down to 5a5¥ net. 








PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS anp BROODERS, 
Egg Testers, Poultry Markers, Wright’s 
Practical Poultry Keeper and Pig- 
eon Book, Bone, Shell. 
Serap, &e., &e. 
T. W. Hooper & Co., 


21 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 





00 00 A MONTH can be 
$75 to $250 maie working for 
us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. 
spare moments may be profitably employed 
also, A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND 
Real - Estate - Agency, 
1010 F STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





bam WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 

Farms, desirably located and reason- 

able in price. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 
G. H. Catvert & Co. 


R. VINCENT, Jr. & SON, 
Wholesale and Retail 
Florist, Rose Grower 
AND 
SEEDSMEN, 


Cowenton Sration, B. & O. R. R. 


White Marsh P. O., Baltimore Ce., Md, 
—_— 0° 
Cabbage, Savoy, Borecole, Sweet Potato, To- 
mato Plants. Also, Flowering Plants of 
all descriptions constantly on hand 
and supplied at Low Figures, 


! 
| 


| 


| 
| 
} 





| What Stock Can Farmers Raise That Will Pay As Well? 


CABASH 11813: 


RECORD 2:27}, 
Will make the season of 1891, commencing March 1, ending July }, 
AT RIVERBANE, LOCE RAVEN, BALTIMORE CO. 


From April Ist to July Ist Cabash will be AT PIMLICO TRACK, from Saturday 
morning until Monday, 4 P. M., of each week. 


Cabash is a beautiful Golden Chestnut, stands 15 3% hands, weighs 1125, is perfectly sound, 


excellent {cct and limbs, kind disposition, intelligent and a pleasant game driver. 


and style. 
AKE T 


never met his cqual tur beaut 
speed to all his colts. aa I 


He has 


He is a pure gaited trotter and imparts style and 
E FOLLOWING OFFER :-@a 


. 1—I will give $200 apiece for colts whose dam is standard bred if she has a recoid of 2.30 or 
ter. 


2—I will give $300 apiece for colts out of a dam, standard bred, that has produced a colt 


wtih a record of 2.30 or better. 


3—I will give $500 apiece for colts out of a dam with a record of 2.30 or better if she has 


produced a colt with a record of 2.30 or better. 
* . CONDITIONS—The colts to be sired by Cabash. 


records must 
condition. 


The dams to be constitutionally sound; 


made in regular races. The colts to be five months old. sound and in thrifty 
TERMS—$25 cash with return privilege if mare does not prove with foal. 


EE” STANDARD BRED MARES FOR SALE. 
G. O. WILSON, Proprietor, Loch Raven,. Md. 


City Address—104 W. Lexington Street. 





SUMMER.-Y MUSIC. 


20: 
CHOICE. 


ULASSIC, POPULAR. 


oi 


Sone Criassics, Vol. 1. 
Sone Cuassics, Vol. 2. 
Piano Cu assics, Vol. 1. 
Prano Cuiassivs, Vol. 2. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. 
Youne Peopte’s P1ano CLAssics, 
Sone Crassics ror Low Voice 
Cxiassic Tenor Sones. 
Ciassic BAR AND Bass Sones. 
CLaAssicaL 4-Hanp CoLLEcTION. 
CLassicaAL CoLt.—VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
CHoIce SACRED SOLOs. 
CHOICE SACRED SoLos, Low Voices. 
Cuotce AND PopuLAR ALTO Sones. 
Cuotce VocaL Duets. 
PopuLAaR Sone CoLuection. 

PopuLaRk Dance CoLLEcTION. 
Popu.tar Piano CoLLEctTIon. 
Youne Piayers’ PopuLar CoLLeEcrIon. 

PopuLarR CoLL.—VIoLIN AND PIANo. 
PRICE $100 EACH. MAILED, POST-PAID. 


— :-0-:— 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C. H. Dirsox & Co., J. E. Drrsox & Co., 
867 Broadway, 1228 Chestnut St., 
New York City. Philadelphia. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


A NICE LOT OF 


PURE BRED LAMBS 


Of the above-named Breed, sired 
by a 16lb. 100z. Buck. 


POLAND-CHINAS TO THE FRONT 








GRAY’S BEAUTY, 54958. 


Thirteen i. — experience in breeding and 

shipping. large number of superior pigs of 

all ages now on hand at one-half Western 
rices. Address, J. B. GRAY, “Travellers 
est’ Stock Farm, Fredericksburg, Va. 


WANTED ! 


Experienced and Reliable Organizers 
—FOR THE— 








Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. . 


The perfection of fraternal organizations. 
Conducted by solid Business Men, familiar 
with all the existing Fraternal Societies. 

Pays $500 and #1,000 at the end of 7 years. 

“$12.50 and $25 sick benefits weekly. 

* $266.66 in case of total disability under 

3 years —. 
* $333.33 in case of total disability after 
3 years membership. 
“ For a Home costing from 81,000 to 
$5,000 in seven years at a cost not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental. 


At the expiration of 4 years a member can 
draw three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year. Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months. 
Liberal Compensation. Address 


L. JEFF MILBOURNE. Supreme Sec’y. 
Baltimore, Md. 





45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in '90 

20,000 will be sold in '91 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 

STORY of the EVER-GROW- 

ING, EVER-GOING, 
ERLASTIN 


EV. G 
Steel AERMOTOR 
Whe 


re one 
others follow, and 


“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY” 
This un ited success is due: 
Ast. To the t that before me 4 


’ Vv 
tion and experiments were made by a ski 
mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
namometric tests were made on 61 different 
forms of wheels, lied by artificial and 
therefore uniform wind, by which were set- 
tled defini y mony @ ions relating to 
i the proper speed of wheel, the best form, 
angie, curvature and amount of sail surface 
the resistance of air to rotation obstructions 
in the wheel, such as Resvy-weeden arms, 
obstructions before the wheel, as in the 
vaneless mill, and numerous other more 
abstruse, though not less important ques- 
tions. These investigations ved that 
the power of the best wind 
be bled, and the 
daily demonstrates it 
24.To the liberal policy 
pany, that guarantees its sat- 
isfactor7 or pays freight both ways, and 
8d. To the enormous omgut ofits factory 
which has made ble a reduction 
NG Prices so that it ishes the best arti- 
i— A cleat less than the poorest is sold for. 
‘ If you want a firm 
9 
























y 

last 40 times as long—I¥ YOU WANT 
THE TOWER YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
CLIMB (The Tilting Tower) and THE 
WHEEL that RUNS when all others 
STAND STILL, or if you want a wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
water, turn ndstone 4 saw 

ED AERNOTOR 


illus- 

, showing ev- 

ery conceivable phase of Windmill 
construction and work, to the 


AERMOTOR CO, Rost 


Tll., U. 8. A., or Branch, 13 Main 
8t., San Francisco, Cal., U. 8.4. 


Ligut BrRAHMAS, LANGSHANS, 
LACED WYANDOTTEs, 
WHITE LEGHORNsS, 
Wuire-Face Buack SPANISH, 
$1.50 a Setting. 
BREMEN GEESE & BRONZE TURKEYS 
$3 for 12 Eggs, or $1.50 for 6 Eggs. 
MARIA L. F. BALL, 
Hore SIpk, 
Northumberland County, Va. 





FIRST CLASS HATCHER. 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION, 
RUN ONE SEASON. 
EASY TO MANAGE. 
Capacity, 600 Eaas. 
Cost, Net, $117.50. 


Offered for short time for only $60. 
Removal to another State 
requires quick sale. 


J. P. DOWNING, 
BowLinG GREEN, VA- 
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THE AMEHRICAN FARMER. 
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. SEEDS. 


My Ann uel PRICED CATALOGUR is nae vents 
and mailed free to all licants. It contains 
the leading and 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
oearly everything else 


eric 


in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 





Brown Leghorns, 
White Leghorns, 
Mammoth Black Langshans. 


BALTIMORE, 188—White Leghorns, Ist pre- 
mium breeding pen, Ist cock, Ist hen, Ist 
pullet, Brown Leghorns, Ist cockle, Ist and 2nd 
pullets, Special for best W. L. fowl, Br. L. 
chick, breeding pen Leg., display W. L., 
and Gold Special for best breeding pen in 
Spanish class. 

HAGERSTOWN, 1887— White Leghoans, Ist breed- 
ing pen, Ist chicks. Brown Leghorns, Ist 
breeding pen, Ist chicks. Special best made 
in Spanish class. 

FREDERICK, 1888—White Leghorns, Ist and 2nd 
breeding pen, Ist fowls, Ist chicks. Brown 
Leghorns, ditto. Also Specials, including 
best breeding pen in Spanish class» Eggs 
from exhibition Leghorns $2.00 a setting. 
Other Leghorns and Langshans $100a setting. 


H. R. STEIGER, Laurel, Md. 


COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD, 
Crows Fruits, Flowers, 
—AND— 


Ornamental Trees, 


And can supply o- with anything in that line. 





I have for Spring of 1891, an es- 
pecially fine lotof FRUIT TREES es- 
pecially APPLES—Southern Winter 
Apples for Southern Planters; GRAPE 
VINES, Small Fruits, also a Jarge 
collection of the best EVERGREEN 
TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 
Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, ete. 

Write for what you want direct to the grower. 
I have given many years especial attention to 


this business, and will use my best endeavors 
to serve you well. 


GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 





All about the subject. New book, Dow’s 
CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 66 pp., 
od illustrated; cloth, 50 cts., by 

mail, Dow's Capon- 


N izing Tools, 
instruc.ions, $2.50 by mail. with full 
Questions and answers, 10 cents. 


Address Gro. Q. Dow, No. Epping, N. H. 





tT e WOULD you LIKE 


A NICE CARDEN? 


Tf so, raise PERFECT Which are clean and inodor- 
VEGETABLES with | ous. Put up in suitable quan. 
for small and Sent gar. 


OWELL’S dene, No sroutie BSS sae. 


CE SOLUBLE | Sees 


@ good garden, sent Free. 
Sis W.S. POWELL& CO. 
Fertilizer 
Baltis wore, Md. ¢ 





For GARDENS (| 





—_ i 
Mv. — a dee 


EO.ERT 








chaPes PERFECT! 


piv WELL'S | COPPERDINE 


es pp 


W.S. FOW Drugeisis and stores sefl fe. 





WM. FRASER. 
Landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


7 BALTIMORE, MD. 





Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
t, Trees planted and pruned ; grading and 
sod di ding at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
—- Orders by mail promply attended 


e If you can’t go, do the 
0 ouT next best thing. Send 
§ 50 cts. in Stamps for the 


Monthly Cornucopia one year. “You will get 
with it FREE a fine map of Norfolk and the great 
trucking section of the South. Send 2 cent stamp 
for sample copy. 


A. JEFFERS, Norroik, Va. 








AGENTS WANTED to canvass for the 

sale of our home- 

rown NURSERY Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 

Jnequaled Facilities. One of the Largest, 

oldest-established and best-known Nurseries in the 
country. Address— 

W. & T. SMITH, GENEVA NURSERY, 
Established in 1846. Geneva, N. ¥. 





ALL 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 
And Importer and Dealer in 
GARDEN REQUISITES 
(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbsand Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies, Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
Food, &c. Several New Lines of Desirable Good* 
will be found added to his stock. 








THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the tarmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
etc., address 

HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 


Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 





FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance for Investment. 


Two Farms, (50 and 86 acres,) im- 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. This prop- 
erty lies between the Washington and Bal- 
timore Turnpike and tle Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md, one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot. and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided for 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 


MRS, HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Lauret, Mp. 


NO CURE. NO, FEE! Cured 
MORPHINE: IARI TOR 
eee eavthe, che Paltimare,) had. 








SOUTH MOUNTAIN POULTRY YARDS, 


Hunter's Run, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


Breeder of thoroughbred Light Brahmas, 
White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White and 
Black Minorcgs, Black Langshans and 8. B. B. 
Leghorns. Eggs, express charges paid, $2 per 
13, $3 per 26. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


222 FRUNT TREES 


VINES, Cherry, Pinan Etc. 
Bee ace atipg 5°; 


FRUIT eUcour0 


Different sizes enn Catal 
THE BLYMY£M IRON WOnkS o,, stalogue fre. 


Elliot's Parchment Butter Paper.x2% FREE! 


To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11, 
free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter 
Wrapper. 








F. T. ATKINSON, 


Agent G. & H. R. R. and Adams Express Co. 
Mention this paper. 








A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Secure Early and Large Crops, Truckers and Planters should 





Manufacturers of Baugh’s Peru (six per cent.) Guano for Potatoes, Tobacco, and 
alltruck; Baugh’s High Grade Potato Guano; BKaugh’s Special Corn and Outs Fer- 
tilizer ; Baugh’ s Special Tomato Compound ; Baugh’s Pure Raw Bone Meal; Baugh’s 
Pure Dissolved Animal Bone. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


BAUGH & SONS CO., 239 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN T. BAILEY & CO., 


CORN EXCHANGE 


Bag, Rope and Twine Manufactory. 


1136 and 1138 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 





‘actories 
Ente DELENS. PA, 
BALTIMO E, MD. 
Branch Offices ~ Salesrooms 
118 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
OLD CORN EXCHANGE. BALTIMORE. 


BINDER TWINE. 


Extra Kussian Hemp. This twine is without Sy the best in the market, being more uniform 
in strength and eveness than pure manilla. Most poomte prefer the Russian, the great number 
of testimonials we have received being the best proof of its value. Length, 535 feet to 1 Ib. 
Breaking strain 90 to 100 lbs. 

Russian Hemp ‘‘Mixed ’’ Made to meet the demand for a cheap yet strong even twine. Possess- 
ing all the characteristics of the extra Russian, and being far superior to any Standard Mixed, 
Sisal, or any similar twine in the market, including most of the so-called Manilla. Length’ 
525 feet toilb. Breaking strain, 80 to 100 Ibs. 

India Hemp. Among —~) or Jute twines, our INDIA Hemp has no equal, It is made in 
cisely the same way, and has the same style of — as our Russian Twines, which ren are 
any accumulation of lint in the goes and eure disc impossible, the latter being a com- 
mon complaint where ordinary Jute Twine is — | For Strength and unifo: mity it contain 
stands far above all its Oa yy one of our friends enthusiastically writing,“ The India 
beats them all.” Length, feet to 1 lb. Breaking strain 70 to 85 Ibs. 

For the t two years our Binder Twines have been used almost exclusively by Grangers in 
this and adjoining States, the many testimonials we have received being the best proof of their 
value. Write for prices and samples. 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 
BECAUSE Lenya SAVE MOST LABOR. 
Because the PROCESS EX)‘LS the 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY. ind PRES. 
the deve of BA TERIA, 
great numbir of Medal’ 
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PEERLESS = CREAM ERY 


fe beet ben Jallty Butter. 
a 
rin SUPPLIES. 





ESTABLISHED 1859. 


H. GIBSON 


ALLEN STREET, - - - BALTIMORE. 
Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 


DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK 


LOCUST POINT, - 


At Lowest Prices and equal to any in the Market. 





ROSEBANK NURSERIES. 


Govanstown, BALTIMORE County, Mp. 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stuck of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS,CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most popular 
kinds, together with other small fruits. Our collections of EVERGREENS,; ORNAMENTAL 


TREES and SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. 
Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. 


ww. D- BRACEDNRIDGH. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


Office, 300 W. Fayette St. Works, Foot Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following well known Brands of Goods, which we guarantee 
fully up to the standard: 


~ 


SLINGLUFF’s DissoLvED GrounD Bone, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 

SLINGLUFF’s DissoLveD SouTtH AMERICAN BONE AsH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
SLINGLUFF’s DissoLveD SoutH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 

To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’s NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’s AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


This we can preety recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers in the market at any price. 
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GEORGE O.S§ STEVENS, 
ANS & 17 LIGHT ST., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Bracket Shelves, Wooden Mantels, 

Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 

Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 

Newel Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and 

Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 

and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
BUILD CHEAPLY, send your ordérs to 


“GEORGE O. STEVENS. 
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GW, LEHMAN, Ph. D., 


Chemist and Metallurgist, 
Baltimore Copper 


Works. 


W. MAGER, 


N. C. Fertiliser Con- 
trol Station, 


LenMAN & MAGER, 
CHEMISTS anp ASSAYERS, 


111 S. Gay St., Baltimere, Md. 
Analysis of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 


Gaemies! Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver | 


Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc. 


by fire ), Cop 
Clase. Limestone and other minerals. 


Water for oo manufacturing and house- 
hold use. Mineral waters and various products 
of art. Terms moderate. 
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WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. ~ 
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BALTIMORE COAL TAR AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
ROOFING MATERIALS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof ta 


Illus- 








Roofing Felt, Pa 5 4 Pitch, Gas ter, Roofing 
Paint, Black Gloss Varnish 


Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of ‘Lame. 


The best disinfectants and preventatives 
agpings all diseases among horses and stock. 
nd for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 


16 W. Campen Sr., Battimore. 


oo he, Chemist of 


$ | 
| tions secured. 
| formation given at Company's office, 





PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


Formed by the Northern ( Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and Southwest to 


ahaa 7 me CINCINNATI, 


ISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
HICAGO, ST. LOUIS anp 
OTHER oan POINTS. 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


Tue Onty ALL-Raw. Live wits no OmniBus 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 


Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, 
SLMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 

ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


ge called for and checked at the 
rivate residences through to des- 
eeping and Parlor Car accomoda- 
Through tickets sold and in- 


aa Bag 
hotels anc 
tination. 8 


N. E. Cor. Bavtimore & CaLvert Srs., 
At Deport N. C. Rattway, 
at Union Depot, CHARLES St. Station, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION. 
Cuas. E. Puau, J.R. Woop, 


General Manager. Gen'l Passenger Agent, 
Penna, & N.C.R.R 


- HIGH CLASS 





PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants $4.00 

other sorts, including Michel’ ‘s Early ped Fes 

man; also ‘Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 

Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe Seed. 
Address R. 8. COLE, 


HARMAN'’S, A. A. Co., Md. 





GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 


Lumber, Doors, Sash, Bricks, &c. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


414 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE. 


- - ~ 
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A. &. WARNER. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMBRICAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Dramonps, FINE WATCHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &¢. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 





Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which are offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 





‘EASTERN SHORE RE NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. 
TREES ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ALL TAINT OF Disease, AND StRictLy TrugE To NAMB 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early sammer, market 
varieties, as well as the very cREAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 

New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. WwW. KRERRBR, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CouNTY, MARYLAND. 





